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PREFACE 


In fixing the contribution to civilization 
of the various nations of antiquity, the gift 
of ancient Israel is averred to be religious: 
Israel, the scholars tell us, gave the world 
the first great monotheistic religion. But 
whether they think to emphasize the great- 
ness of this contribution, or whether they are 
unwilling to concede more to the genius of 
the Hebrew people than is absolutely neces- 
sary, they persist in denying that Israel ac- 
complished anything more for general cul- 
ture. For years the learned world has 
positively asserted that ancient Israel was 
entirely deficient in workszof Art, Music, 
Poetry,—in short everything that makes for 
the esthetic life of a nation. Then gradual- 
ly, thanks to the intrepid championship of a 
few men, the Bible has been shown to be a 
treasure trove of priceless literary wealth; 
and thenceforth the world has reluctantly 
conceded that Israel did possess the baser 
forms of literature common to all barbarous 
peoples; but as for an Hebrew drama,—it 
was deemed a plain contradiction of terms. 
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And the same incredulous attitude was as- 
sumed toward Hebrew Art and Music. 

* To point out the erroneousness and un- 
fairness of this attitude and to call attention 
to the monumental general culture of the 
People of the Book,—has been the aim of 
the author in these Lectures. If therefore 
these papers will contribute their small 
share toward securing a more general ad- 
mission of the manifold genius of ancient 
Israel,—in a word, throw but a gleam of 
light upon the large and generous culture 
of the ancient Israelites, the author will be 
satisfied. 


Cuicago, 1911. 
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THE ART OF ANCIENT ISRAEL 


“Our splendor and our glory have departed, 
Our treasures have been snatched from us; 


There remains nothing to us but this Law alone.” 
—The Neilah Service. 





THE ART OF ANCIENT ISRAEL 


Art the Paris Exposition in 1889 a portion 
of the grounds was given up to exhibits of 
art among ancient peoples. There were 
pictures and specimens of Egyptian archi- 
tecture, painting, and musical instruments; 
there were exhibits of the arts of Phcenicia, 
Babylonia, and Assyria. Israel also was 
assigned a place, where, according to signs 
painted in bold letters, specimens of Hebrew 
art were on exhibition. But when any one 
interested in Jewish history came up to the 
place where Hebrew archeology was ex- 
hibited, he was greatly disappointed in what 
he found. The first sight that greeted his 
eyes was a heap of stones without any shape, 
form, or style, with a low opening, and a 
hole on the top. The description read: ‘‘A 
House in Ancient Israel.’”’ There were 
neither windows nor doors. According to 
the architect, the Jews were great only in 
religion: in art and science they were far 
beneath their neighbors. But when the 
question was put by a Jewish scholar where 
the architect had obtained his data for this 
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representation of Jewish art, he was told 
that the architect had found in all the works 
he had consulted on the subject the state- 
ment that pre-Exilic Israel had no art of 
any kind,—no architecture, no special style 
of building. 

This idea, that Israel was backward in the 
development of art and greatly inferior to 
its neighbors and contemporaries, the Egyp- 
tians, Babylonians, and Assyrians, is sup- 
ported by all Christian scholars, who per- 
haps feel reluctant to give Israel credit for 
too many achievements. They are of course 
bound to concede that Moses was a Jew; 
they are doing their best to steal Jesus from 
us Jews, though with little success. (Prof. 
Paul Haupt.) But here, in regard to Jewish 
artistic genius, they have no one to dispute 
the field with them: and as there is no one 
to disprove their statements, they are free 
to make what assertions they please. Hence 
they relegate Israel to the lowest stage of 
civilization. And even many of our Jewish 
people, who should know better, but who, 
owing to the fact that we have no inde- 
pendent Jewish scholarship, follow blindly 
and thoughtlessly the dicta of Christian 
scholars and repeat after them the same 
assertion, denying our forefathers the pos- 
session of art. 

I believe the time is ripe to declare our 
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independence in biblical research and to 
prove from the material at our command 
that the Jews of ancient days were not be- 
hind their neighbors in artistic inventiveness 
and skill. Before we consider Israel’s rela- 
tion to the individual arts, it will be worth 
our while to see whether the Paris architect 
was right in his assumption that the ancient 
Hebrews lived like cave-dwellers, having no 
civilized dwellings, knowing nothing of the 
use of chairs, tables, beds, or other con- 
veniences of civilized life. Now, we learn 
from the Book of Judges that the Israelites 
built fortified cities, towers, and temples. 
Thus the inhabitants of Shechem were able 
to close their gates against the invasion of 
Abimelech; and when they were further 
pressed, they were able to defy him by 
barricading themselves within their towers. 
(Judges ix. 46-51.) Many other Jewish 
cities of old had towers and battlements. 
We read that King David built the city of 
Zion near Jerusalem. (2 Samuel v. 9; also 
vii. 2.) Omri, King of Israel, built the city 
of Samaria, which he made the capital of 
his realm. (1 Kings xvi. 24.) Absalom, 
leaving no son to succeed him, erected a 
monument, an obelisk, which was called by 
his name— nbwax 7 (the hand, obelisk, of 
Absalom). (2 Samuel xviii. 18.) The Shun- 
amite, so we are told, built an upper story 
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to her house for the prophet Elisha to occupy 
when he came to this city; and she placed 
there for his convenience table, chair, bed, 
and candlestick. (2 Kings iv. 10.) King 
Solomon had a palace of cedarwood, with 
three rows of windows, and pillared porches. 
(1 Kings vii. 3-4.) King Ahab likewise 
built him a house, of ivory, and many cities 
as well. (1 Kings xxii. 39.) King Ahaz 
constructed a kind of timepiece which was 
called by his name. (2 Kings xx. 11.) 

Indeed art and science were not infre- 
quently combined. Perhaps the best proof 
of the scientific and mechanical skill of the 
ancient Israelites is the canal discovered 
accidentally in 1880. This canal was 
built in the reign of King Hezekiah to 
bring water to Jerusalem from the Pool of 
Shiloam. 

“The inscription which was cut on the 
wall of the conduit which fed the Pool of 
Shiloam, states that the excavators began 
to work at the ends and met in the middle 
of the tunnel. When as yet the two bodies 
of miners were separated by a distance of 
three cubits, they heard each others’ voices ; 
they hewed away, ‘pick-axe against pick- 
axe,’ and the waters flowed from the Spring 
to the Pool, a distance of one thousand two 
hundred cubits (2 Kings xx. 20; 2 Chronicles 
xxxii. 30). This is the oldest extant Hebrew 
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record of the kind.” (Quarterly Statement, 
1880.) 

Surely it is not saying too much in view 
of this achievement, that the people who 
could project such a marvelous engineering 
feat as this could not have been behind their 
neighbors in the field of art, intimately as 
the growth of art is associated with the de- 
velopment of science. 

Again, not only did the people have 1 
houses of wood and stone, with doors and 
windows, but even painting was not unknown 
to them. Jeremiah mentions that the palace 
of King Shallum, the son of Josiah, was built 
with large chambers and windows, fretted 
with cedarwood, and painted with vermilion. 
(Jeremiah xxii. 14.) And Ezekiel records 
that the Jews painted on their walls pictures 
of the Chaldeans. (Ezekiel xxiii. 14.) 

The fact that they had chairs, tables, beds, 
candlesticks, etc., afforded the ancient Jews 
scope for the cultivation of the industrial 
arts. In fact it would appear that there 
were many artisans in ancient Israel; for we 
read that the priests turned over all the 
money collected by them to the artisans, 
that the latter might keep the house of God 
in constant repair, and replace all vessels 
spoiled or broken or lost. (2 Kings xiii. 
12-15.) In the recent excavations at Gezir 
tae were brought to light handles of pottery 
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marked ‘‘Hebron.” After painstaking in-. 
vestigation, it was discovered that these 
fragments were of pottery manufactured at 
Hebron, where a great number of people 
were employed, and the products of which 
potteries were sold all over the country. 
Later, moreover, it was discovered that three 
other, similar potteries had been in existence 
in ancient Israel. All this would again show 
that industrial art was extensively cultivated 
in pre-Exilic Israel. 

The privileges ascribed by the prophet 
Samuel to the King would indicate that 
chariots were generally used by the rich. 
(1 Samuel viii. 11; 2 Samuel xv. 1.) And 
aside from this, we find frequent mention in 
the pre-Exilic portions of the Bible of the 
chariot as being used by Kings and nobles. 
(2 Kings ix. 21; also xiii. 7.) 

As to decorative and applied art in the 
interiors of the ancient Hebrew dwellings, 
we have the authority of the prophet Amos 
for the fact that the wealthy people of Israel 
slept on beds of ivory overlaid with gold 
(Amos vi. 4-6); and that they used at their 
tables gold drinking-cups. Sargon, King of 
Assyria, boasting of the booty he took from 
Samaria, mentions chariots of ivory overlaid 
with gold. Ships also were built and sent 
to Ophir for the precious metal. From all 
these instances, we may infer that archi- 
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tecture and its associated arts were highly 
developed in ancient Israel. 

Ani the same may be affirmed of textile- 
and metal-work. The apparel of the early 
Hebrews must have been gorgeous, and from 
its luxuriousness would imply great skill and 
versatility in textile-work, embroidery, and 
metal-work. In the sixteenth chapter of 
Ezekiel, we find a graphic description of 
such adornment as was commonly indulged 
in: 


“T clothed thee also with broidered work, and shod 
thee with badgers’ skins, and I girded thee about with 
fine linen, and I covered thee with silk. 

“T decked thee also with ornaments, and I put bracelets 
upon thine hands, and a chain on thy neck. 

“And I put a jewel upon thy forehead, and earrings 
in thine ears, and a beautiful crown upon thine head. 

“Thus wast thou decked with gold and silver, and thy 
raiment was of fine linen, and silk, and broidered work.” 


So too, Isaiah, in chapter three, says: 


“In that day the Lord will take away the bravery of 
their tinkling ornaments about their feet, and their cauls, 
and their round tires like the moon, 

“The chains, and the bracelets, and the mufflers, 

“The bonnets, and*the ornaments of the legs, and the 
headbands, and the tablets, and the earrings, 

“The rings and the nose jewels, 

“The changeable suits of apparel, and the mantles, 
and the wimples, and the crisping pins, 

“The mirrors, and the fine linen, and the hoods, and 
the veils.” 
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Then we know that the ancient Hebrews 
were past masters in the working of metal. 
For we are told that King Saul had helmets 
and coats of mail. (1 Samuel xvii. 38.) And 
King Rehoboam is said to have made brass 
shields for his army to take the place of the 
gold ones carried off as booty by the Egyp- 
tian king. (1 Kings xiv. 27.) Again, the 
Black Obelisk records the boast of King 
Shalmaneser, of Assyria, that Jehu, King of 
Israel, sent him a present consisting of silver 
and gold bowls, a gold ladle, gold goblets, 
and a sceptre for the king’s hand. 

In the consideration of decorative art, we 
gather from many allusions that engraving 
was a widely practised art. Precious stones 
engraved with the names of the Twelve 
Tribes were put upon the shoulders of the 
High Priest as a memorial before YHVH 
of the Children of Israel (Exodus xxviii. 10); 
and a plate of gold was worn as a mitre by 
the High Priest also, which had engraved 
upon it the legend: ‘Holy to the Lord.” 
(Exodus xxviii. 36.) In the Ark of YHVH, 
furthermore, were kept the Tables of Stone 
with the Ten Commandments engraved upon 
them, which according to tradition was done 
by Moses. (Exodus xxxiy. 1.) Again, we 
read in Ezekiel that there were graven upon 
the walls of the subterranean chambers of 
the temples various animal idols which the 
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people of Jerusalem worshipped. (Ezekiel 
viii. 10.) The wide use of music and musical 
instruments will be discussed in the lecture 
on the Music of Ancient Israel; it will suffice 
to state here that music also was an exten- 
sively cultivated art among the early He- 
brews. ‘Thus we see that Israel was not a 
savage people, but on the contrary, it had 
architecture, painting, and industrial arts 
—the latter developed to the point of lux- 
uriousness. Yet our critics maintain that 
Israel had no artistic genius. 

The description of the building of the 
Tabernacle in the Wilderness is perhaps 
one of the most convincing proofs of Israel’s 
artistic genius; for no other nation, to our 
knowledge, made use of or indeed felt any 
need of a portable shrine during its nomadic 
period. The description of the Tabernacle 
of the Israelites shows at once a wonderful 
power of inventiveness and rare skill in 
artistic workmanship. Of course the de- 
tractors of Semitic genius will retort that 
the account of the building of the Taber- 
nacle is not authentic, but a mere figment 
of the imagination, an invention of the later 
prophet-editors. For, they reason, the Chil- 
dren of Israel, being a savage people, could 
not possibly have had the skill needed to 
execute such a marvelous conception. Queer 
logic indeed! First they tell us that the 
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ancient Israelites could have had no art, 
because there is no mention of any art in 
the Bible. But when they are confronted 
with this story of the building of the Taber- 
nacle, they argue that this account cannot 
be historical, because the Children of Israel, 
as a savage people, could have had no art. 

But let us suppose for the sake of argu- 
ment that the biblical account of the Taber- 
nacle is not based on fact, but the invention 
of one of the prophet-editors somewhere be- 
tween the eighth and the sixth centuries 
B.c. What of that? Would not even 
this prove that the Hebrews were not de- 
void of artistic genius at least later? Does 
not the designing of a building require 
artistic taste and imply architectural skill, 
even for the drawing up of the plans? If, 
then, it was possible for a Jew of pre- 
Exilic days to project such an exquisite 
design and plan out its minutest details— 
and our opponents admit that the plans of 
the Tabernacle were drawn up by a Jew of 
pre-Exilic times—why should it have been 
impossible for the artisans of that time to 
execute such or a similar design? If the 
Christian scholars will not credit the Chil- 
dren of Israel of the Wilderness period with 
artistic skill, they are nevertheless forced to 
acknowledge the genius of their later de- 
scendants of pre-Exilic days, who were still 
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under the influence of the religion of their 
ancestors. 

Then, too, we find another instance of 
Jewish genius in the arts of architecture, en- 
graving, and metal-work in the description 
of the temple of King Solomon as well as 
of his own palace. Here again, however, 
owing to a misunderstanding of the true 
facts, the Jews are robbed of the credit of 
having built their own temple. It was the 
Pheenicians, maintain the uncritical schol- 
ars, who designed and built the temple of 
King Solomon; for we find that Hiram of 
Tyre sent his men to fell the timber on 
Mount Lebanon, and again it was Hiram 
of Tyre who did the metal-work for the 
temple. But if we study the Bible with 
critical eyes and without prejudice, we shall 
see that the Phoenicians actually contributed 
very little toward the building of the temple. 
In the first place, we must remember that 
there were two Hirams of Tyre,—the one 
the King, and the other a plain citizen. 
King Hiram provided men for the cutting 
of cedars only, and for nothing else; the 
architecture of the building and the execu- 
tion of the design, according to the Bible, 
were the work of King Solomon and his 
Jewish builders and artisans. The second 
Hiram of Tyre had as little to do with the 
architectural work as had his royal name- 
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sake, being in fact merely a metal-worker. 

But indeed the Jews have a right to claim 
his skill as Jewish, since he was a half-Jew 
—his mother being of the tribe of Naphtali. 
(See 1 Kings vii. 13-14.) We see then that 
the statement that the temple of King 
Solomon was not a creation of Jewish art 
is entirely without foundation. 

As a matter of fact, all the arguments of 
our opponents are based on the one founda- 
tion—the assumption that the Second Com- 
mandment forbade the practice of art. But 
as every student can see for himself, the 
Second Commandment referred only to the 
making of idols and images—to sculpture; 
hence there was no reason for the Jews to 
forego all other artistic endeavors. But the 
impartial biblical student will find on careful 
consideration that even sculpture, which 
was indeed forbidden to the Jews, was 
nevertheless practised. This is demon- 
strated by numerous examples. Gideon, 
we find, made an Ephod of gold and put 
it up in his city, where the Children of 
Israel paid homage to it. (J udges viii. 27.) 
The most striking illustration of the making 
of images, however, is related in the Book 
of Judges (xxvii). Here we read that a 
man named Michah stole a sum of money 
from his mother. Later he confessed his 
theft and was willing to restore the money. 
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But the mother, it seems, had previously I, 
dedicated the silver to God, and now re- | 
fused to accept it. They therefore decided 
to make an image of it, which they put up 
in Michah’s house for worship. Later a 
Pesel and an Ephod were added to it. We 
all remember how from the gold collected 
among them the Children of Israel per- 
suaded Aaron, the brother of Moses, to 
make for them a gold calf, to represent 
Elohim. (Exodus xxxii.) King Jeroboam 
also made two gold calves, and set them up, } 
the one at Bethel and the other at Dan. i 
(1 Kings xii. 28-29.) Even in the house 
of David Teraphim were to be found. In | 
fact they once rendered a great service to | 
the then refugee from the wrath of King 
Saul. For Michal, David’s wife, anxious 
to save her husband from her father, and 
learning that Saul had stationed spies about 
the dwelling to capture David and deliver 
him to the King for execution, dextrously 
contrived David’s escape, but managed to 
hide the fact from the spies by placing in 
his bed the Teraphim. These Teraphim 
were mistaken by the spies, looking through 
the window, for the intended victim, whom 
they supposed to be still asleep. (1 Samuel 
xix. 13.) But indeed in the very fastness of 
YHVH, even Jerusalem, so we read inKings, 
Maachah, the mother of King Asa, made 
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an idol of gold and a graven image, and set 
them up in a grove near the temple for 
worship by the people. Another interesting 
point overlooked either through prejudice 
or carelessness, is to be found in Isaiah, 
where the prophet quotes Sennacherib, King 
of Assyria, as boasting that he had destroyed 
many cities and taken captive many peoples 
and their gods, notwithstanding these gods 
had been made in Samaria and Jerusalem 
(Isaiah x. 10)—implying thereby that even 
the excellence of these idols could not avail 
to save their worshippers from his power. 
This verse plainly indicates that Samaria 
and Jerusalem had great artists, who were 
famous throughout the Eastern world. But 
the translators of the Bible gave this passage 
a wrong translation: instead of rendering 
the passage ‘‘the images from Jerusalem and 
Samaria,” they rendered it: ‘and whose 
graven images did excel those of Samaria 
and Jerusalem,’’—which not only makes no 
sense, but is really very poor Hebrew. We 
see, then, that even in sculpture, the art 
specifically forbidden by the Second Com- 
mandment, Israel was not behind its con- 
temporaries, but in a measure even outdid 
them. Indeed the prohibition of the Second 
Commandment in itself means nothing for 
or against the existence of art in Israel; for 
we read numerous denunciations of the 
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prophets against the people for disobeying 
the commands of God in regard to the idols. 
Many further instances might be cited to 
disprove the contention that Israel was de- 
ficient in artistic genius and works of art. 
But even in the face of those adduced here, 
it is incredible how the artistic talents of 
the early Hebrews could have been denied 
by Christian scholars. But the most dis- 
couraging part of the matter is that our 
own Jewish scholars have hitherto meekly 
acquiesced in the dictum of their Christian 
fellows in this respect. Is it because they 
find it easier to follow blindly the investiga- 
tions of our detractors than to institute re- 
searches on their own account? Indeed the 
time is come when we Jews should study 
our own ancient history independently. It 
is time we should learn to know and revere 
the genius and attainments of our fore- 
fathers; take up the cudgels and fight 
against bigotry and ignorance and pseudo- 
scholarship, which would belittle Israel’s 
contribution to the civilization of the world. 
Let us arise from our indifference and boldly 
claim our glorious heritage from the past, 
and by careful study of the Book that is 
ours first of all, call the attention of the 
world to the many-sided genius and con- 
summate artistic skill of our race. 








II 
THE MUSIC OF ANCIENT ISRAEL 


“Sing aloud unto God our strength: make a joyful 
noise unto the God of Jacob. 

“Take a psalm, and bring hither the timbrel, the 
pleasant harp with the psaltery. 

“Blow upon the trumpet in the new moon, in the time 
appointed, on our solemn feast day. 

“For this was a statute for Israel, and a law of the 
God of Jacob.” —Ps. 81. 











THE MUSIC OF ANCIENT ISRAEL 


Ir was a Greek philosopher who said 
that no one can expect immortality who 
has no soul for music. The same holds true 
with a nation; it is music that measures its 
standing in the grade of human civilization. 
Judged by this standard, Israel’s lyre should 
have been of world-wide fame, since that 
nation indeed attained immortality. It con- 
tributed its share and more to the progress 
of the human race. It gave the world songs 
which are the loftiest expression of religious 
sentiment and emotion. And yet, to-day 
few know of the beauty and power of Israel’s 
ancient music; while others deny outright 
that the ancient Hebrews possessed any 
musical, or indeed any other art. 

This is largely due to the calamities which 
befell the race. Expelled from its own 
country, driven and hounded from place to 
place, it had to abandon, like any other 
wanderer, all encumbrances. That it might 
travel unburdened, Israel was constrained 
to give up everything; and so it lost all its 
records save those contained in the Bible. 
And even these it preserved only at the 
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price of great personal sacrifices, much suf- 
fering, many vicissitudes. There is a story 
told of Jewish captives who were taken 
across the sea. A great storm arising neces- 
sitated throwing overboard all baggage, in 
order to lighten the ship as much as possible. 
When the officers came to the Jewish bag- 
gage, which consisted mainly of biblical 
MSS. and :Torahs, the possessors begged to 
be allowed to keep these treasures. Being 
refused, several of the people offered them- 
selves to be cast into the sea in place of 
the sacred records and scrolls of the law. 
This story simply illustrates the tremendous 
sacrifices Israel had to make for the pres- 
ervation of its records. Such sacrifices, 
however, could be made only for the sake 
of religion and religious literature ; every 
other manifestation of culture and art had 
to be abandoned in the hard struggle 
to survive misfortunes and persecutions. 
Hence our knowledge of Israel’s secular life 
is vague; we really know very little of its 
conditions, activities, and interests. What 
knowledge we have in this direction has 
been gleaned from the meagre records of 
the Bible, which accidentally retained a few 
indirect allusions to things besides religion. 
And it is in the Bible that we must seek 
for a knowledge of the ancient Hebrew 
Music. 
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That the musical arts occupied a promi- 
nent position in Israel’s life may be seen 
from the numerous if scanty notices in the 
Bible. Again and again we find references 
to music, musical instruments, singing, and 
dancing. Indeed it would seem that the 
ancient Hebrews employed music on every 
occasion in domestic and national life. The 
home re-echoed the tuneful joy of its mem- 
bers. The women had songs of labor, which 
they sang while they went about their work 
in the home. The grape-gatherers, also, 
sang as they gathered the vintage (Isaiah 
xvi. 10); and the pressers treading in the 
winepress, had many popular songs of their 
own. (Jeremiah xlviii. 33.) The harvest was 
garnered to the accompaniment of song and 
merriment. (Isaiah xvi. 9-10; Ps. exxiv. 6.) 
Songs were rendered by bands of women 
in the streets of the city (Isaiah xxiii. 16); 
and also by bands of young people. (Lamen- 
tations v. 14; Isaiah xxiv. 8; also Job xxi. 12.) 
We find also that the daughters of Shiloh 
went out on certain festive occasions, to 
dance in the vineyards. (Judges xxi. 19-21.) 

The funeral had its own melancholy 
music and demanded its own musicians. 
The office of mourning for the dead was 
assigned to a guild of women musicians, 
who intoned their mournful dirges, lament- 
ing the death and eulogizing the virtues of 
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the departed, and leading the funeral pro- 
cession. (2 Chronicles xxxv. 25; Eccles. xii. 5; 
Jeremiah ix. 17-20; Amos v. 16.) But the 
great occasion for music in domestic life 
was at the wedding. Special songs were 
composed for the event and set to music, 
to be sung before the assembled family and 
its guests. (Ps. 45.) In fact, according to 
many scholars, the whole Book of the Song 
of Songs is composed of such lyrical nuptial 
songs. The bridal procession, moreover, 
as it passed through the streets, marched 
to the accompaniment of music and song. 
(Jeremiah vii. 34.) This practice ceased 
only after the land became desolate. (Eze- 
kiel xxvi. 13.) 

Thus music was represented in the do- 
mestic life of the whole people. But the 
kings and the wealthier citizens used it in 
a more formal manner. King David had 
special companies of players and Singers of 
both sexes, who entertained the king and 
his guests during the royal banquet. (2 
Samuel xix. 36.) Indeed music held an 
established position in the royal household 
of Israel. Ecclesiastes (ii. 8) quotes King 
Solomon as saying: “I gat me men singers 
and women singers, and the delights of the 
sons of men, as musical instruments, and 
that of all sorts.’ Among the wealthy 
people likewise, no feast, no convivial gather- 
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ing was complete without the garnishment 
of music. Amos describes the music used il] 
at the luxurious feasts of the Samaritans as | 
follows: ‘‘That chant to the sound of the ; 
viol, and invent to themselves instruments i 
of music like David.” And Isaiah gives a i 
similar picture of the elaborate evening 
banquets at Jerusalem: ‘‘And the harp, 
and the viol, the tabret, and the flute, and 
wine, are in their feasts.” nt 

In the national life music played a no less | 
important part; and here again, the women 
of Israel had the larger share in it. At the 
Red Sea, after the destruction of the hosts 
of Pharaoh, Miriam and her women, in re- 
sponse to the Song of Moses, took up the 
refrain: 








“Sing ye unto the Lord, for He hath triumphed gloriously: 
The horse and his rider hath He thrown into the sea.” 


This song was sung to the accompani- 
ment of dancing and playing on musical 
instruments. So, too, on the return of Saul 
and David from their victorious encounter 
with the Philistines, the women of Israel 
welcomed them with a song exulting over 
their prowess: ‘‘Saul smote his thousands, 
and David his ten thousands.’”’ (1 Samuel 
xviii. 6-7.) In many public processions 
the women seem to have taken part, as the 
Psalmist testifies: “The singers went be- 
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fore, the players on instruments followed, 
accompanied by the damsels playing with 
their timbrels.” (Psalm Ixviii. 26.) When 
Jephthah returned from his victory over 
the children of Ammon, “his daughter came 
out to meet him with timbrels and with 
dances.” (Judges xi. 34.) Jehoshaphat, 
too, was hailed victor by the people after 
his victory over the Moabites and the 
children of Ammon, with psalteries, harps, 
and trumpets. (2 Chronicles xx. 28.) Again, 
the accession of the king was an opportunity 
for song and music. So when Solomon 
ascended the throne of his father: “All the 
people came up after him, and the people 
piped with pipes, and rejoiced with great 
joy.” (1 Kings i. 40.) Similarly 2 Chron- 
icles (xxiii. 15) and 2 Kings (xi. 14) record 
the celebration with music and song of the 
crowning of Joash. ) 

Then the ancient Hebrews, in common 
with many other peoples of antiquity, 
ascribed a therapeutic effect to music. We 
are all familiar with the story related in 
Samuel of how the unhappy King Saul was 
cured of his melancholy by the soothing 
melodies of David the shepherd boy’s flute. 

It would seem that the ancient Hebrews 
considered music as their’special inheritance 
from the forefathers of the Zrace. For 
tradition ascribes the invention’ of the harp 
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and the organ to Jubal, the son of Lamech. 
(Genesis iv. 21.) In the recent excavations | 
in Egypt, there was brought to light from 
the tomb of Beni-Hassan a bas-relief which 
is of great interest to Jewish scholars. 
This bas-relief is a representation of a 
caravan of Semitic wanderers, who are i 
seeking entrance into Egypt. Among them 
are many musicians, bearing their instru- f 
ments in their hands. These figures, many nt 
believe, represent Jacob and his sons on ] 
their way to Egypt at the time of the 
famine in Canaan (Sir G. Wilkinson, 
‘“‘Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians”). If this conjecture is true, 
then it would seem that some of Jacob’s 
sons were musicians; and this would in turn 
confirm the tradition that Serach, the grand- 
daughter of Jacob, informed the Patriarch 
in a song accompanied by music that Joseph 
was still alive (Midrash, Abat, p. 45)— 
a further proof that the Children of Israel 
cultivated music very early in their history. 
But Israel’s greatest achievement in the 
field of music was in connection with 
religion. The first messengers to bring 
God’s truth to Israel made use of musical 
instruments, dancing and singing. These 
B’nai Hanebhiim, or Sons of the Prophets, 
went about from place to place promulgating 
the knowledge of God and proclaiming His 
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wonders and goodness in songs accompanied 
by music. (1 Samuel x. 5; xix. 24.) Even 
later the influence of music upon prophecy 
was acknowledged in Israel. Thus Elisha 
refuses to prophesy until they should bring 
him a minstrel. (2 Kings iii. 15.) “And it 
came to pass, when the minstrel played, that 
the hand of the Lord came upon him.” 

On the whole, however, the music of 
ancient Israel attained its highest develop- 
ment during the lifetime of King David, 
when ‘‘the sweet singer of Israel’? attuned 
his harp to psalms composed for the worship 
of YHVH in the temple to be erected by 
his son, the future King Solomon. When 
David removed the Ark of the Lord from 
the house of Abinadab to his own city, the 
procession was accompanied by music and 
dancing and singing. (2 Samuel vi. 15.) It 
was King David also who arranged the 
various orders of the musicians and singers 
for the temple service. According to 1 
Chronicles (xv. 16 et seg.)— 


“David spake to the chief of the Levites to appoint 
their brethren to be the singers, and also with instru- 
ments of music, psalteries and harps and cymbals, sound- 
ing, by lifting up the voice with joy. 


So the singers, Heman, Asaph, and Ethan, were ap- 
pointed to sound with cymbals of brass; 
“And Zechariah, and: Aziel, and Shemiramoth, and 
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Jehiel, and Unni, and Eliab, and Maaseiah, and Benaiah, 
with psalteries on Alamoth; ; 

“And Mattithiah, and Elipheleh, and Mikneiah, and 
Obed-edom, and Jeiel, and Azaziah, with harps on the 
Sheminith to excel. 

“And Chenaniah, chief of the Levites, was for song: 
he instructed about the song, because he was skilful.” 
Four thousand Levites, we read elsewhere, 
made up this orchestra and choir, which 
were directed by two hundred and eighty 
leaders. Many of the Psalms indicate that 
they were written for a choir and orchestra, 
—as, for instance, Psalms 13 and 24. Others 
again seem to have been meant to be sung 
antiphonally, the one side singing a new 
stanza at each turn, the other responding 
with the same words after every stanza. 
Psalms 118 and 136 illustrate this scheme. 

These statements in Chronicles are, how- 
ever, declared unhistorical by many modern 
biblical critics, who claim that the writers 
of Chronicles, in order to impart a sanctity 
to new institutions, projected later establish- 
ments into the remote past; and in this way 
ascribed the music of the second temple to 
the religious worship in the temple of King 
Solomon. This is not true, however; or- 
chestral and choral music actually formed 
a part of the worship in the first temple, 
as may be seen from the following facts: 
(1) Ezra and Nehemiah make a distinction 
between plain Levites and the singers and 
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musicians of the same tribe. Now this 
distinction could not have been inaugurated 
after the Exile, because there was no occasion 
for it in Babylon. It must therefore have 
been made before. (2) Many technical 
musical terms employed in the Psalms, as 
well as by the old Prophet Habakkuk, were 
unknown to the Septuagint translators of 
the Bible. Such words as Selah, Lamnat- 
zoach, and many others, which could not 
have been forgotten so soon, had they come 
into use only during the second temple. 
(3) Amos testifies to the fact that music 
and singing were used in connection with 
the temple worship during his time (750 
B.c.); for he says (v. 23): “Take thou 
away from me the noise of thy songs, for 
I will not hear the melody of thy viols.”’ 
And again he says (viii. 3): “And the 
songs of the temple shall be converted into 
howling on that day, saith the Lord God.” 

The golden age of Israel’s religious music 
was attained during the reign of King Solo- 
mon, himself a notable musician and com- 
poser. The power which music exerted in 
the temple service at his time is well brought 
out by the statement that “the glory of 
YHVH did not manifest itself after priestly 
service or royal sermon, but ‘it came to 
pass, when the trumpeters and singers were 
as one, to make one sound to be heard in 
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praising and thanking the Lord; and when 
they had lifted up their voices with the 
trumpets and cymbals and instruments of 
music, and praised the Lord, saying, For 
He is good; for His mercy endureth forever; 
that then the house was filled with a cloud, 
even the house of the Lord, so that the 
priests could not stand to minister by reason 
of the cloud: for the glory of the Lord filled 
the house of God’ (2 Chronicles v. 13).” 
Thus we see that music played an im- 
portant part in the worship of YHVH in 
the first temple. The musical instruments 
employed in the temple, whose identity is 
known to us, were fifteen in number and 
represented the three divisions: 
WIND INSTRUMENTS 


Organ Ugab 
Flute ’Holel 
Cornet Hatsotsrah 
Trumpet Shofar 
Horn Keren 
PERCUSSION INSTRUMENTS 
Cymbal M’tsil-tayim 
Drum Toph 
Timbrel Tselts-lim 
Sistra Manhanhim 
Sistrum Shalish 
Bell Pahamon 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS 
Psaltery Nebel 
Viol Kinnor 


Harp Nebel Osor 
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Then there are mentioned in the Psalms 
and elsewhere instruments of whose nature 
even scholars are not sure; such are: 

Neginoth—probably some stringed instruments (Pss. 
4, 6, etc.). 

Neginah—(Ps. 61). 

Nehiloth—probably wind instruments (Ps. 5). 

Alamoth—(Pss. 46, 68). 

Sheminith—(Pss. 6, 12; 1 Chron. xy. 19-21). 

Gittith—(Pss. 8, 81, 84). 

Nekev—(Ezek. xxviii. 13). 

The instruments specified in the Book 
of Daniel and therefore not necessarily ap- 
purtenant to Jewish music are: 

Mashrokitha—probably Pan pipes or flutes. 

Kithros—lyre or zither. 

Sacba—according to some, a large harp; according to 
others, a sackbut. 

Psanterin—dulcimer. 
Sumponyah—bagpipe. 

At the British Museum there is a plaque 
brought from Nineveh, on which Jewish cap- 
tives are depicted bearing musical instru- 
ments, which they are forced to play before 
the king (A. H. Layard, “‘ Discoveries in the 
Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon’). It would 
appear, then, that after Israel came in con- 
tact with Assyria, Jewish musicians were 
known in Nineveh. But with the destruc- 
tion of the temple by the Babylonians and 
the defeat of Israel on the battlefield, there 
died also the musical impulse of God’s 
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people—died with the swan-song of the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, and was buried 
near the Euphrates. As the one hundred 
and thirty-seventh Psalm so mournfully 
expresses it: 


“By the waters of Babylon, there we sat down, yea, 
we wept when we remembered Zion. 

“We hanged our harps upon the willows in the midst 
thereof. 

“For they that carried us away captive required of us 
a song; and they that wasted us required of us mirth, 
saying, Sing us one of the songs of Zion. 

“How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land res 
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“The harp the monarch minstrel swept, 
The King of men, the loved of Heaven, 


It softened men of iron mould, 
It gave them virtues not their own; 
No ear so dull, no heart so cold, 
That felt not, fired not, to the tone, 
Till David’s lyre grew mightier than his throne. 


“Tt told the triumphs of our King, 
It wafted glory to our God; 
It made our gladdened valleys ring, 
The cedars bow, the mountains nod; 
Its sound aspired to heaven and there abode.” 


—Byron’s Hebrew Melodies. 
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Poetry was the first manifestation of 
literature with every people. In Baby- 
lonia, in Assyria, and in Greece, the oldest 
specimens of literature were poems. The 
reasons for this phenomenon—that poetry 
antedates prose—are manifold. In the first 
place, every primitive people gives utter- 
ance to its feelings only in moments of 
great excitement and violent emotion; and 
these occasions therefore produce a nervous, 
jerky, excited mode of expression, which is 
really poetical in form. A second reason is 
that these occasions are usually celebrated 
with dancing and music: hence the words 
employed in connection therewith must 
follow the same rhythmic form. Again, in 
those days, before writing was common, 
when the memories of the people were the 
sole repositories for their history, the poetic 
form could be better remembered than 
prose. In fact, it has been averred that 
with the progenitors of every race all dis- 
courses intended for publicity or memory 
were clothed in poetic form, and the whole 
scheme of rhyme and metre was not so 
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much for the purpose of making an appeal 
to the ear by its harmonies, as for facilitating 
the memorizing of one line by the recurrence 
of the same sound in its rhyming partner. 
Even to this day all the traditions and folk- 
lore of the ancients are preserved among the 
illiterate European peasantry in poetical 
form. 

In the same manner some of the most 
beautiful traditions and myths of the ancient 
Accadians and Babylonians were handed 
down in poetic form. The same is true in 
the case of the people of Israel. Abraham, 
being descended from the Babylonian Sem- 
ites, probably took with him most of the 
rich traditions of his country and handed 
them down to his posterity, the Children 
of Israel, as a precious heritage. Unfor- 
tunately, however, because of the mis- 
fortunes and vicissitudes which befell our 
forefathers, all secular poetical works were 
lost. When we remember that the folklore 
and the ballads collected only twelve cen- 
turies ago by Charlemagne perished in the 
course of the European upheavals, what can 
we expect in the case of a literature of three 
thousand years ago?. The sole literary pro- 
ductions of the early Hebrews saved from 
the wreck are contained in the Bible, where 


only religious writings were deemed worthy 
of preservation. 
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It is on that account—because there was 
extant no independent collection of Hebrew 
poetry—that scholars generally believed the 
Hebrews had no poetic literature. Again, 
the universal acceptation of the Bible as 
the inspired word of God precluded the idea 
of its containing anything so mundane as 
literary beauty or poetic form;—in other 
words, to have assumed that the Bible con- 
tained poetry would have been to the 
orthodox Jew and Christian alike tanta- 
mount to saying that it was a human pro- 
duction, written by men who were striving 
after effect—a view nothing short of blas- 
phemy in the olden days. 

Furthermore, the external uniformity in 
which the Bible is cast, obliterating all 
literary variations, made it difficult for the 
average reader to discern the poetical 
writings there contained. Besides these 
apparently prosaic portions, many earlier 
poetic portions were actually changed into 
prose by the late prophet-editors, who strove 
assiduously to impress the people with the 
sacredness of the Bible. For indeed as soon 
as the art of writing became a general ac- 
complishment, the view was accepted that 
the province of poetry is in the world ot 
the imagination, but that actual facts and 
historical events belong to the domain of 
prose. The old poems which were accepted 

4 
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as recording true facts were therefore 
changed into prose. 

Thus for centuries the idea was enter- 
tained that there was no poetry in the 
Bible. The modern higher criticism, how- 
ever, has done much to change our opinion 
of the Holy Book. It has made clear to 
us that there is much literary beauty in the 
Bible, independent of its religious value; 
hence it has led us to study the Bible from 
a new point of view. Thanks to this study, 
every scientific student of the Scriptures 
now admits that there are many poems 
embedded in the Bible. Indeed there was 
never any reason to deny the ancient Israel- 
ites the ability for poetic production; no 
unprejudiced scholar should for a moment 
have doubted that the Hebrews had any 
poetry, and that for the following reasons: 

First, the Bible itself gives many incon- 
testable proofs of the flourishing condition 
of poetry in ancient Israel, inasmuch as it 
contains many poetical fragments, directly 
quoted from the old Hebrew books now 
lost. Thus there is in Numbers (xxi. 14) 
a citation from the book, ‘‘The Wars of 
YHVH”; “The Book of the Righteous” 
also is quoted in Joshua (x. 13) and in 2 
Samuel (i. 18). Both these books seem to 
have been collections of poems. The Bible 
states, moreover, that King Solomon wrote 
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three thousand proverbs and one thousand 
and five songs or poems. (1 Kings v. 12.) 
Again, we have in the Bible a few national 
poems, sung by the Children of Israel at 
various periods. Such are the ‘‘Song of the 
Red Sea” (Exodus xv.), the ‘‘Song of the 
Well”? (Numbers xxi. 17-20), and the 
“Song of Deborah” (Judges v.). Of all 
these it is specifically stated in the Bible 
that they were poems. 

Again, we know that in any language 
only such ideas have many names as are 
extensively employed. Now we have in 
the Bible a large variety of names for 
song—thirteen, in fact; hence the inference 
is justified that poetry and song were widely 
cultivated. Some of these synonyms are 
the following: 


Shir—a song in general, adapted to the voice. 

Mismor—a song accompanied by music. 

Neginoh—a melody expressly adapted for stringed 
instruments. 

Mascil—a lyric requiring nice musical skill, 

Michtom—mysterious or precious song. 

Shiggayon—a wild, irregular, dithyrambic song, or 
a song with variations and changes; a ballad. 

Tehillah—a hymn of praise. 

Kinah—a dirge. 

Shir yediduth—a love song. 

Mashal—a, parable. 

Chedoh—an enigma, a riddle, 

Melitsah—a satire. 

Tephilah—a prayer. 
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At The careful application of these terms to 
various compositions shows again that the 
ancient Hebrews were versatile in their 
musical and poetical genius. This is further 
to be seen from the fact that every Psalm 
is described by a term which distinguishes 
it from every other Psalm. 

There are again statements to be met in 
the Bible which indicate that certain pas- 
sages were sung by the people to the ac- 
companiment of music and dancing—as 
when Miriam and her band of women re- 
sponded to the song of the Children of 
Israel (Exodus xv. 20-21); and when Saul 
and David were hailed by the women of 
Israel with music and dancing, and a song 
celebrating their prowess. Josephus also, 
in his ‘‘ Antiquities”’ (II. 16, iv.), testifies to 
the fact that the ancient Hebrews had a 
great poetic literature. With all this evi- 
dence, the wonder of it is why the ancient 
Hebraic poetic genius was not long ago 
recognized and admitted. 

Further proof that the early Israelites 
had a poetic literature is found in the 
Psalms. Here we have many truly inspiring 
poetical outpourings, gems of religious devo- 
tion unparalleled in the world’s literature. 
Indeed it is the poetic nature of the Psalms 
which first attracted the attention of schol- 
ars and led them to recognize the poetry 
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of the Bible. As far back as the middle of 
the thirteenth century two Jewish rabbis, 
one of them—Iban Gabirol—himself a poet, 
after a careful study of the Psalms, con- 
cluded that every Psalm was a distinct 
lyric, a poetic composition of praise to God. 
It was not, however, until fully five hundred 
years later that the distinguished English 
theologian Bishop Lowth gave the world the 
result of his own painstaking study of the 
Book of Psalms in a volume entitled, ‘‘Sacra 
Poesia Hebreorum.” In this book the 
author seeks to prove, first, that the Bible is 
a treasure trove of poetical compositions; 
second, that Hebrew poetry had a form un- 
known in any other literature. This form 
is what is now known as parallelism. Bishop 
Lowth had observed that most of the 
Psalms have sentences repeating each other 
in two or three different ways. Moreover, 
the few previously admitted poems in the 
Bible, such as the Song of Moses and the 
Song of Deborah, also had this construction. 
He therefore concluded that parallelism was 
a distinctly Hebrew poetic device. 

The assumption that parallelism was a 
unique feature of the poetry of ancient 
Israel, however, is not altogether correct. 
As a matter of fact, it is common to all 
Semitic poetry. The origin of this device 
is not hard to find. As was said before, 
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the poetry of all primitive peoples was ac- 
companied by music and dancing. Usually 
the performers were divided into two groups 
—one to render the vocal parts, the other 
responding in music. The leader of each 
group would first recite, then his side would 
respond. The leader of the second group, 
instead of repeating the words of his pre- 
decessor, would express the same idea in 
different words. (See 1 Chronicles, where 
it is shown that each band had its own 
leader.) Psalms 19 and 21 afford good il- 
lustrations of what is meant by parallelism. 


Psalm 19 reads: 


“The heavens declare the glory of God; 
And the firmament sheweth His handywork. 


“Day unto day uttereth speech, 
And night unto night sheweth knowledge,” etc. 


Psalm 21 begins: 


The king shall joy in Thy strength, O Lord; 
And in Thy salvation how greatly shall he rejoice! 


“Thou hast given him his heart’s desire, 
And hast not withholden the request of his lips. 


“For Thou preventest him with the blessings of goodness: 
Thou settest a crown of pure gold upon his head.” 


Further study of the Psalms brought to 
light the fact that Hebrew poetry had an- 
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other important feature; namely, the strophe 
and antistrophe. In numerous instances 
the end of the strophe is marked by the oc- 
currence of the word Selah, as in Psalm 
89 and many others. Psalm 114 even has 
the antistrophes in chiasmic arrangement: 


STROPHE 1. 
“‘When Israel went forth out of Egypt, 
The house of Jacob from a people of strange language; 
Judah became his sanctuary, 
Israel his dominion. 


STROPHE 2. 
“The sea saw it and fled; 
Jordan was driven back; 
The mountains skipped like rams, 
The little hills like young sheep. 


ANTISTROPHE 2. 
“‘What aileth thee, O sea, that thou fleest? 
Thou, Jordan, that thou wast driven back? 
Ye mountains that ye skipped like rams? 
Ye little hills, like young sheep? 
ANTISTROPHE 1. 
“Tremble, thou earth, at the presence of the Lord, 
At the presence of the God of Jacob; 


Which turned the rock into a pool of water, 
The flint into a fountain of waters!” 


The prevalence of these poetic features— 
parallelism, strophe, and antistrophe—led 
modern scholars to the discovery that the 
Bible is replete with poetic compositions. 
It was soon admitted by all students that 
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the early Hebrews employed poetry on 
every important occasion, as is even testified 
to specifically by Jeremiah (xxv. 10), where 
he says: “And I will banish from them 
the voice of gladness and the voice of joy, 
the voice of the bridegroom and the voice 
of the bride, the sound of the mill, and 
the light of the lamp.” In domestic life, 
they had convivial poems (Psalm 45), elegiac 
poems—such as David’s lament over Saul 
and Jonathan, one of the most beautiful 
elegiac poems in any language, with its 
impassioned, agonizing climax: “I am dis- 
tressed for thee, my brother Jonathan ; very 
dear hast thou been unto me; wonderful 
was thy love for me, passing the love of 
women!’’—and its refrain the sorrowful 
wail: “How are the mighty fallen!” (See 
2 Samuel i. 17-27.) Other elegiac poems 
are David’s lament over Abner. (2 Samuel 
iii. 33-34.) Again, there were personal 
songs of triumph, as the song of Lamech in 
exultation of his victory over a younger 
man (Genesis iv. 23): 


“Adah and Zillah, hear my voice; 
Ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my speech: 


“For I have slain a man for wounding me, 
And a young man for bruising me.” 


These lines with their marked parallelism 
stand out distinctly from what precedes 
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and follows them. Such a triumphal poem 
also is the expression of Moses whenever the 
Ark of the Lord was moved: 


‘Arise, O God, let thine enemies be scattered, 
Let thy foes be put to flight before thee.” 


A benedictory poem is the blessing of Aaron 
(Numbers vi. 24-26): 


“May the Lord bless thee and protect thee; 
May He let His countenance shine upon thee and be 
gracious unto thee; 
May He lift up His countenance unto thee and give 
thee peace.” 


The blessing of Jacob, wherein he expresses 
his desire and hope for the greatness of his 
race (Genesis xlix.); the blessing of Moses, 
in which he is supposed to foretell the future 
history of Israel (Deuteronomy xxx.); and 
Solomon’s address at the dedication of the 
temple (1 Kings vii. 4-11): are all examples 
of personal poems. 

National songs are the Song of the Well 
(Numbers xxi. 17); the war songs, such as 
that of Moses (Exodus xv.); the Song of 
Deborah (Judges vi.); the song of David 
after his successful war with the Philistines 
(2 Samuel xxii.). 

But the great power of Israel’s poetic gen- 
ius is revealed to us in its religious poems. 
In the Psalms the poets rose upon the wings 
of divine inspiration, and in words lofty and 
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sentiments sublime expressed their ardent 
love for the God of their fathers. In songs 
and poems of praise, gratitude, devotion, 
and supplication, the people of Israel poured 
out their souls to the God of their salvation. 
These hymns or poems are collected in one 
tract, called the Book of Psalms, or, in 
Hebrew, the Book of Praise—T’hilim. It 
is divided into five parts, which, according 
to the Midrash, were arranged in imitation 
of the five books of Moses. For, says the 
Midrash, God made Israel a present of His 
Torah, consisting of five books: so Israel 
presented to God a hymnal of praise also 
consisting of five books. The Psalms con- 
tained in these books were used, according 
to some authorities, in the second temple. 
According to others, however, most of them 
were composed and employed even in the 
service of the first temple—in pre-Exilic 
Israel. To this view, there are of course 
many objectors. Most of the modern critics 
insist that most of the Psalms were written 
in the Maccabean age. However, tradition 
is positive on this point that David com- 
posed the first seventy-two Psalms; and 
when we examine these Psalms carefully, 
and con the evidence that can be adduced 
from other sources, we will surely conclude 
that the Jewish tradition is right in this 
regard. Indeed the same evidence which 
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went to prove that there was music in pre- 
Exilic Israel can be adduced also to prove 
that the first seventy-two Psalms were used 
in the first temple. We will remember that 
the Book of Chronicles testifies to the fact 
that King David arranged a large orchestra 
to play and sing some of his poems in the 
temple that was to be built by his son. We 
know that King David was a poet and 
singer; and there is one Psalm at least of 
which we are sure that he was its composer 
—Psalm 18, which is also to be found in 
2 Samuel as a song of David. 

A further proof that the first seventy-two 
Psalms were completed before the destruc- 
tion of the first temple lies in the quaint 
old musical directions superscribed to almost 
every Psalm of the first two books. Some 
of these Psalms have the word Lamnatzoach, 
which now we know to have been a direc- 
tion for the leader of the orchestra to assume 
charge of this Psalm. Another word, the 
meaning of which is still unknown to 
scholars, is the term Selah. The meaning 
of both these terms and many more similarly 
used was unknown to the Septuagint trans- 
lators of the Bible—about 250-150 B.c. This 
would show that even in their days 
these superscriptions were obsolete —a 
final proof that the Psalms containing 
these terms must have been written long 
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before their time, that is to say, before the 
Exile. 

Thus far, then, we have seen that the 
Hebrew poetic genius expressed itself in 
lyric poetry, a mode of poetic expression 
common to all peoples. Poetry, as we 
know, is expressed in three forms—the 
lyrical, the epic, and the dramatic. The 
lyric is subjective in form as well as in 
material. It lays bare the feelings of the 
singer and his own attitude toward life. 
The lyric may be sentimental, as a love 
song; meditative, as an elegy; patriotic, as 
a war song; or finally, devotional, as a 
Psalm. The epic, on the other hand, is 
objective. Here the singer or bard remains 
entirely in the background. The epic ma- 
terial is either an impersonal narration of 
incidents, or an unemotional description of 
scenery. This form is of course a higher 
mode of poetic expression than the lyrical; 
it shows a broader view of the universe, a 
more unbiassed observation of life. Just as 
lyrical poetry may be said to be the poetry 
of mood, epic poetry may be defined as the 
poetry of the intellect. The highest form 
of the three, however, is the dramatic. 
Here we have a combination of the other 
two forms—objective events expressed from 
a subjective point of view. {i 

The poetry of the Psalms has forced 
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the Christian scholar to concede, howbeit 
reluctantly, that the early Hebrews pos- 
sessed the ability to produce the lowest, 
the lyrical, form of poetry; but he still 
persisted in denying them the ability to 
produce an epic ora drama. This attitude 
is to be seen in Driver’s ‘‘Introduction to 
the Bible,” where he says categorically: 


“Of the two forms of poetry in which the greatest 
masterpieces of the Aryan races have been cast, the epos 
and the drama, the former is entirely unrepresented in 
Hebrew literature, the latter is represented only in a 
rudimentary and imperfect form. ... The genius of 
the ancient Israelite was preéminently subjective: the 
Hebrew poet did not readily accommodate himself to 
the exhibition in a poetical form of the thoughts and 
emotions of others, such as the epos and the drama both 
require. It was his own thoughts and emotions for which 
he sought spontaneously to find a form of expression. 
Hence Hebrew poetry is almost exclusively lyric and 
gnomic.” 


The same stand was taken long ago by 
the French savant Ernest Renan. Recent 
discoveries in the Babylonian excavations, 
however, brought to light two great Semitic 
epics which strangely enough find an echo 
in the Bible. One of these was the Creation 
Song, which recounted in epic form the 
great story of creation and the war of 
Marduck against the monster Tiamat, who 
wished to destroy the gods. The other 
poem is the Gilgamesh epic, recounting the 
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adventures of Gilgamesh; one portion of 
which contains the counterpart of the 
biblical Flood story. As these epics are 
echoed also in the Bible, scholars have 
come at length to admit that the biblical 
Creation and Flood stories were also epic 
poems originally. This originally poetic 
form can be easily seen in the following 
arrangement of the Creation story by 
Professor Moulton: 


“And God said— 
(Creation of Light) 
And there was evening and there was morning, one day. 
“And God said— 
(Creation of the Firmament, dividing waters from 
waters) 
And there was evening and there was morning, a second 
day. 
“And God said— 
(Creation of Land) 
And God said— 
(Creation of Vegetation, climax of inanimate nature) 
And there was evening and there was morning, a third 
day. 
“And God said— 
(Creation of Lights) 
And there was evening and there was morning, a fourth 
day. 
“And God said— 
(Creation of Life in the Firmament and in the 
Waters) 


And there was evening and there was morning, a fifth 
day. 
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“And God said— 
(Creation of Life on Land) 
And God said— 
(Creation of Man, climax of animate nature) 
And there was evening and there was morning, the sixth 
day.” 


As this example shows, the epic poems had 
no parallelism, but had instead a refrain at 
the end of every stanza. Hence it is to be 
inferred that the epics were not sung in 
antiphonal manner, but rather the priestly 
singer would recite the burden of the song, 
pausing at the end of every stanza to give 
the choir a chance to come in with the refrain. 

In the case of the biblical Flood epic, the 
original form is unrecognizable, owing to 
the fact that two varying traditions—one 
the YHVH version, the other the Elohim 
version—were here thrown together in such 
a manner that the whole story and the 
original details are absolutely confusing and 
contradictory. This confusion may be 
readily seen in the divine command re- 
garding the number of animals to be taken 
by Noah into the ark. In Genesis vi. 19-20, 
it reads: 


“And of every living thing of all flesh, two of every 
sort shalt thou bring into the ark, to keep them alive 
with thee; they shall be male and female. 

“Of fowls after their kind, and of cattle after their kind, 
of every creeping thing of the earth after his kind, two of 
every sort shall come unto thee, to keep them alive.” 
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In the following chapter, however—vii. 
2-3, the command reads: 


“Of every clean beast thou shalt take to thee by sevens, 
the male and his female; and of beasts that are not clean 
by two, the male and his female. 

“Of fowls also of the air by sevens, the male and the 
female: to keep seed alive upon the face of the earth.” 


Many similar discrepancies occur in the 
Flood story owing to this uncritical amalga- 
mation of two versions. N evertheless, de- 
spite all this confusion, every student of 
Hebrew literature will recognize that there 
were originally two epic poems in regard to 
the Flood. 

Other biblical stories that were epics 
originally are the stories of the Prophet 
Elijah; of his fight against King Ahab; his 
struggle against the priests of Baal ; and of 
his miraculous ascension into heaven —all 
these episodes forming a wonderful epic 
poem of the life and adventures of the 
Prophet of Tishbi. Another epic dealt with 
the life and adventures of the disciple and 
follower of Elijah, Elisha. He also fought 
against the enemies of YHVH ; he also ac- 
complished miracles; he also brought back 
the dead to life, and spread the knowledge 
of God throughout the land. 

All these stories were originally epics, but 
were changed by the late editors, as was 
brought out before, in accordance with their 
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idea that all biblical stories should be in 
prose form. While it was known for some 
time that the biblical redactors made great 
changes in the Canonical material, putting 
into prose form all poetical compositions, 
yet it was never suspected that the original 
poems had also metre and rhyme. In fact, 
most modern scholars still adhere to the 
idea that Hebrew poetry possessed neither 
of these attributes. 

In 1880, however, occurred the discovery 
of the Tel el-Amarna letters, and by them 
much light is thrown upon uncertain points 
in Bible lore. These letters were written by 
Egyptian governors to their lord and master, 
the King of Egypt, between the sixteenth 
and the nineteenth centuries B.c. Peculiar 
as it may seem, the language of these 
epistles is the Babylonian—a fact which 
would show that this language was then the 
court language of the civilized world. An- 
other peculiarity about these letters is the 
fact that some of the Babylonian terms are 
translated by the writers in parenthesis into 
another idiom which seems to have been even 
better known than the Babylonian. When 
these glosses were deciphered by scholars, 
they were found to be actual Hebrew words. 
But inasmuch as the Hebrews were not yet 
in Palestine at this time, the conclusion was 
forced upon us that what was later known 
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as Hebrew must have been the tongue of 
Israel’s predecessors in the land of Palestine, 
the Canaanites, from whom the Egyptian 
governors borrowed these terms. This 
therefore leads to the inevitable conclusion 
that Abraham on his entrance to Canaan 
adopted the language of the inhabitants, and 
bequeathed it to his descendants. The old 
Canaanitish language, however, was found 
to possess many case endings not encoun- 
tered in the later Hebrew; besides there were 
many vowel endings which were dropped by 
the descendants of Abraham. When this 
change in the language came about is now 
hard to say: at any rate, the old poems were 
surely written in the archaic form of the 
Hebrew tongue, as poets usually employ 
archaic styles. Hence the logical conclusion 
would be that Hebrew poetry also had 
rhyme and metre, which, with the later 
development of the language and with the 
desire of the later editors to change all 
poetical to prose forms, were obliterated. 
In this way we lost the original form of the 
biblical poems. To illustrate the linguistic 
change,—we all know that in reading old 
English poetry we have often to pronounce 
a word differently from its present pro- 
nunciation, in order to preserve the rhyme 
with a word whose pronunciation has not 
changed. Or again, suppose that a writer 
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of to-day were to rhyme the words laugh 
and half, and that later, in the course of 
the development of the English language, 
the word laugh should drop its two final 
letters and change the pronunciation of its 
diphthong au to ad. We can well imagine 
the future reader of the verse criticizing the 
poor rhyme. But this is precisely what 
happened in the case of the old Hebrew, 
as was proven incontrovertibly by Professor 
Bickell in his ‘‘Outlines of Hebrew Gram- 
mar.” Adding to this, also, the facts, first 
that the ancient Hebrew writers wrote only 
consonants, depending for the vowels on 
the knowledge of their readers; and further- 
more, that even the consonants were so 
written as to make deciphering a well-nigh 
insurmountable difficulty, we see how im- 
possible it was for the old writers to preserve 
two styles of Hebrew, the archaic of the 
poems and the developed form of the later 
prose. We need therefore not wonder that 
all essentially poetic features were dropped 
from the MSS. Again, the writers of the 
biblical MSS. never indicated the poetic 
nature of the composition in any way. 
With all these impediments it is not alto- 
gether a wonder that such great ignorance 
long prevailed in regard to the literary and 
particularly the poetic aspect of the Bible. 

As befits the ardent temperament of the 
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Children of Israel, their songs and poems are 
characterized by a stern simplicity, depth of 
thought and sentiment; so that even though 
they have lost their ancient rhyme and 
rhythm, they are still vibrant with inspira- 
tion. In the course of translation, they 
necessarily forfeited considerable of their 
original verve, and yet a well-printed trans- 
lation not only conveys to a great extent the 
subtle thought and inspiration of the original, 
but also convinces the reader of the great 
beauty of the early Hebrew melodies—those 
God-inspired songs of a people to whom it 
was ever “‘a good thing to give thanks unto 
the Lord, and to sing praises unto (the) 
name of the Most High.” 


IV 


THE DRAMAS 
OF ANCIENT ISRAEL 


“Say what meant the woes 
By Tantalus entailed upon his race, 
And the dark sorrows of the line of Thebes? 
Fictions in form, but in their substance truth, 
Tremendous truths! Familiar to the men 
Of long-past times, nor obsolete in ours. 


Here the tragic Muse 
Shall find apt subjects for her highest art. 
Amid the groves, under the shadowy hills, 
The generations are prepared; the pangs, 
The eternal pangs are ready; the dread strife 
Of poor humanity’s afflicted will 
Struggling in vain with ruthless destiny.” 


—Wordsworth. 





THE DRAMAS OF ANCIENT ISRAEL 


Most of my hearers will be surprised to 
learn that the Hebrews of three thousand 
years ago had religious dramas, and that 
a few of these dramas are embedded in the 
Bible. The reason for our surprise on first 
being confronted with this fact is twofold: 
In the first place, it is the accepted idea of 
the average reader and student of literature 
that the ancient Greeks were! the only 
people of antiquity who had a\drama; the 
other nations being’mere barbarians—as the 
haughty Athenians called the rest of man- 
kind—who knew nothing of the civilization 
and fine arts required to satisfy the rules of 
the theatre. This conception, however, is 
a mistaken one. The modern study of the 
history of races and peoples, known as eth- 
nology, has proved beyond any doubt that 
every people as soon as it reaches a semi- 
civilized state and develops a national re- 
ligion also has poetry and a drama, especially 
the latter, which is largely employed in the 
religious exercises. Dramatic performances 
indeed originated in the ancient temples 
as religious ceremonies, their purpose being 
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to extol some god or inculcate a moral 
lesson, or to illustrate some natural or re- 
ligious truth or commemorate some miracle. 

In Egypt there was performed yearly at 
the temple of Osiris at Abydos a drama 
depicting the life, death, and resurrection 
of that god, and later his ascension into 
heaven as the judge of mankind. Babylon, 
too, had its drama, which later became con- 
nected with the marriage ceremony; one 
version of it being the now familiar story of 
the descent of Istar into Hades. In this 
drama, which was enacted in the Babylo- 
nian temples called Zugerath—those curious 
structures that were really nothing more 
than spiral Stairways of seven ascents— 
Istar was made to go down all the stairs and 
then ascend again, to represent the germi- 
nation and growth of vegetation. The 
Hindus also had their religious dramas in 
which Vishnu was the usual hero, who was 
represented as coming down to earth to 
Save the righteous. In China, the driving 
out of evil spirits and the victory of the 
dragon god were the themes of most of the 
priestly performances. 

Even the Savage Australians had their 
drama which probably dated back to long 
before they came in contact with the whites. 
After that event, they revised their ancient 
drama and instead of the demons, they 
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substituted the English as the villains of 

the plot. Still more familiar are we with the 

Indian war dance, the snake dance, the 

dance of the harvest, and several others, 

which are really dramatic presentations 

intended to inspire and instruct the people. 

We thus see that every race and people 

had some form of religious drama as part of 

its ritual; need we be surprised then when 

we hear that ancient Israel was no exception? 

Unfortunately we are accustomed to the 

old idea that the Hebrews had no dramatic 

literature; this idea, which has been dinned 

into us as far back as we can remember, is 

largely due to a disposition on the part of 

Christian scholars to deny the Jews at least 

| one species of talent with which the Aryan 

race is endowed. It is equivalent to saying: 

in spite of the fact that you Jews were the 

first to receive an inspiring religious message, 

nevertheless in the development of art you 

stand on a lower level than the Aryan race 

| —as the Greeks and the Romans. But as a 

matter of fact, the Children of Israel, in ad- 

| dition to their religious inspiration, possessed 

also, in common with other nations, artistic 

genius, art, refinement, and a noble litera- 

| ture—and no mean portion of the last, 
dramatic. 

| Many of us, however, will be further 

amazed to learn that a few of these ancient 
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dramas of the Hebrew race, or rather rem- 
nants of them, are still to be found in Israel’s 
great book, the Bible. This surprise is due 
to the second reason that our knowledge of 
the Bible is very flimsy and inaccurate at 
best. The religious people believe that every 
word of the Book is inspired by God. Even 
the genealogy of Terah, the father of Abra- 
ham, and the story of Lot are by orthodox 
Jews and believing Christians held to have 
come down to us directly from the mouth of 
God. And the same, they maintain, is true 
of the death of the great Law-giver. Accord- 
ing to tradition, the Lord God dictated the 
last eight lines of the Pentateuch to Moses, 
who wrote them down with tears in his eyes. 
Such literal credence is of course bound to 
give us a distorted idea of the true nature of 
the Bible. On the other hand, the freethink- 
ers and those who are prejudiced against the 
entire Bible by reason of a few discrepancies 
they have found in it, or a few uninspired 
sentences, dismiss the Bible as a book un- 
worthy of their attention, a foolish con- 
glomerate of fanatical and fantastical ideas. 
But if we read the Book carefully, and re- 
member that it chronicles different periods 
in Israel’s development, that every one of 
these periods has its own atmosphere and 
product, then we will see that every book 
has its own message and every chapter tells 
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of contemporary events, of the life and con- 
ditions of the people of its own time. 

We must, however, bear in mind that the 
later prophet-editors, anxious to give the 
impression that the whole book was written 
by the priests of YHVH, eliminated all refer- 
ences to polytheistical ideas, various forms 
of worship, and conflict of cults. In order, 
therefore, to give the Bible the desired uni- 
form aspect, they changed the original 
poetic dramas into prose narratives, eradi- 
cating at the same time all crude references 
to the deity. In spite of this revisional work 
of the prophet-editors, we still find in these 
biblical compositions numerous allusions to 
mythological characters. We still find, for 
instance, stories of the Sons of Elohim car- 
rying off the daughters of earth. We have 
remnants of another story, in which we are 
told that the gods in heaven were alarmed at 
the cunning of men and at their ambition 
to build a tower which should reach heaven, 
dreading lest men might really succeed in 
this endeavor to ascend to heaven and drive 
them, the gods, out. Again, we now and 
then read in the Bible that God smelt the 
fragrance of the sacrifices and enjoyed it 
exceedingly. Ordinarily, we do not notice 
these mythological survivals; for we are 
accustomed to look upon the Bible as a holy 
book directly received from God, and read 
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it uncritically. And when we are confronted 
with some portion having a pagan appear- 
ance, we hasten to read into it some arcane 
meaning or symbolic thought, thereby in- 
terpreting the disconcerting passage as an 
allegory of mystical expression. Thus we 
never sought to penetrate the real meaning 
and significance of these biblical stories. 
But it is time we knew that this Bible of 
ours is a book composite in character. It is 
truly a mine that contains at one and the 
Same time some gross dross in alloy with the 
most precious of metals: all that is needed 
is a miner to bring this treasure to light and 
separate the gold from the dross. We need 
a clear insight into the life of Israel at the 
beginning of its history; we need to appre- 
ciate the slow progress and steady advance 
the ancient Hebrew people made from low 
paganism to sublime monotheism. For only 
by means of such historical knowledge will 
the truth of the Bible become divested of 
the obscurities of fiction that surround it. 
We must remember that the Bible is in the 
main not a book of religion but a history of 
religious development. 


ORIGINAL FORM OF DRAMA 


In regard to the dramas, a few points 
reveal to us their origin, function, and devel- 
opment. We are, for instance, informed in 
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the Bible that Moses was the first to intro- 
duce the name of YHVH among the Chil- 
dren of Israel; the Patriarchs’ before him 
worshipped the gods Elohim, El, Eloha, and 
Shaddai. When we read in one of the bibli- 
cal dramas therefore that there was a con- 
flict between Elohim and YHVH, we can at 
once place it with the corresponding period 
of Israel’s development. These dramas re- 
call the struggle of the gods for supremacy 
and the rivalry of the cults with one another 
for sovereignty in Israel. Thus, in the Job 
drama, we read of YHVH’s fight against 
Elohim, El, and Shaddai. In the perfor- 
mance of Mount Carmel, we hear the fierce 
war cries of the factions of YHVH and Baal. 
Certain biblical dramas, then, recount the 
struggles of various gods for supremacy 
among the ancient Hebrews, and the ulti- 
mate victory of YHVH. 

The first drama recorded in the Book is 
the Serpent drama. It is a known fact that 
among all the ancient peoples tree worship 
was the first religious cult. We may read of 
the Persian tradition that trees were the 

| progenitors of mankind. The American 
Indians had the same tradition in slightly 
modified form. Thus we find among the 
ancient Hebrews also the tree of knowledge, 
male, and the tree of life, female; whose 
fruit was holy and therefore must not be 
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touched by man. It is a curious fact that 
among every people without exception ser- 
pent worship followed tree worship and 
superseded it. We remember how, in the 
Norsk mythology, the serpent gnaws away 
the roots of Ygdrasil, the sacred ash tree. 
Hindu mythology also recounts wars which 
were waged by the serpent gods against the 
gods of the trees. In the old Babylonian 
mythology the same story is told, of the 
victory of the serpents over the trees. A 
chronicle of such a struggle among the 
Hebrew people is also related in the Bible. 
The serpent god, who was the god of civili- 
zation and agriculture, persuaded man to 
give up the old blind arboreal worship which 
prevented his eating all the fruits, and to 
adopt the cult which gave enlightenment 
and civilization to the world. We have 
echoes of this serpent worship even in later 
times; when the Children of Israel, sojourn- 
ing in the Wilderness, made a copper ser- 
pent, which they raised on a pole and carried 
with them to serve as a protection against 
the dangers of the road, especially serpents. 
The original Serpent drama ended with the 
serpent’s victory over the trees. Later, 
however, when YHVH became the god of 
Israel, his priests covered this story with a 
YHVH-istic mantle. According to this 
version, it was YHVH who created man; 
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it was YHVH who prohibited man and 
woman the eating of the fruit of the trees 
of knowledge and life. On the other hand, it 
was the serpent who persuaded the man to 
eat of the forbidden fruit, not as was origi- 
nally explained to bring enlightenment and 
knowledge to man, but in order to make 
man rebel against YHVH, the foe of the 
serpent. Of course, as was to be expected, 
YHVH in the end crushes his antagonist, 
the serpent, to the ground, punishes the 
man, chastises the woman, and remains 
master of the world. 

In the second biblical drama, the Sacri- 
fice of Isaac, we are informed of YHVH’s 
success in a skirmish against Elohim. If we 
read the story in the original Hebrew, we 
will discover that it was Elohim who com- 
manded Abraham to sacrifice his son; but 
it was YHVH who through his angel inter- 
fered at the critical moment, bidding Abra- 
ham offer a ram in place of his son. This 
drama was originally performed at the 
YHVH shrines to prove to the people that 
YHVH is a god of mercy and kindness, and 
objects to human sacrifices, as opposed to 
the cruelty and harshness of the old barbaric 
Elohim. 

The story of Balaam, which was likewise 
originally a drama performed at the shrine 
of YHVH, is another instance of a victory 
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of this god over his ancient rival. It was 
Elohim who told the Prophet of the Gentiles 
not to go with the messengers of Balak to 
Moab to curse Israel; but it was YHVH 
who, when a second Moabite embassy came 
to Balaam to ask him to come and curse 
Israel, commanded the Prophet to go with 
the messengers, but on condition that he 
speak only what he, YHVH, should bid 
him speak. Very naturally, Elohim was in- 
censed at Balaam’s obedience to another god, 
and came out on the road to kill the Prophet 
of the Gentiles; but the angel of YHVH 
rushed down to protect his favorite ; and so 
at length, after three attempts on the part 
of Elohim to get near Balaam—attempts 
always foiled by the angel of his adversary 
YHVH—Hlohim retired from the field. 
The Prophet’s eyes were now opened to 
what his danger had been and he knew that 
his smiting the ass three times had been 
unjustified. He thus became convinced 
of the greatness of YHVH. 

In these last two dramas we saw the vic- 
tory of YHVH in his struggle against Elohim. 
A fourth drama illustrates the war waged 
by YHVH against the Sons of Elohim: El, 
Eloha, and Shaddai. In the Job drama, 
we find YHVH already established and rec- 
ognized as the supreme god, the lawful suc- 
cessor of Elohim. The Sons of Elohim, 
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however, though forced to submit and pay 

homage to the conqueror, were yet in a rebel- 

lious mood and planned to overthrow his 
i sovereignty and entice the leaders of the 
people from the worship of YHVH. Job, 
according to the drama, was a righteous and 
pious man, a devout worshipper of YHVH. 
The latter boasts of him on every occasion 
as a type of his votaries. Jealous of YHVH 
for possessing such an ideal servant, the 
Sons of Elohim would fain turn Job aside 
from his allegiance; but YHVH is ever 
watchful and guards Job from all perver- 
sion. At last Satan, the mischief-making 
Loki among the Semitic gods, devises a ruse 
by means of which he hopes to deceive 
YHVH. He inveigles the latter into giving 
him permission to inflict suffering upon Job, 
believing that the Patriarch will become 
disgusted with his YHVH for punishing 
him when he has not sinned at all. To 
Satan’s utter consternation, Job remains 
constant to YHVH. Satan, however, man- 
ages to beguile YHVH into another at- 
tempt upon Job, and not content with af- 
flicting him with boils and sores, he sends 
Job’s three friends to tempt him away 
from YHVH. But to all their persuasions 
Job turns a deaf ear; despite all his suffer- 
ing, he wavers not. At last the fourth 
friend, Elihu, the son of Ram, makes an 
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impassioned appeal to Job, showing him 
the greatness and power of El, and that he 
only is a god worth serving. By his elo- 
quence Job is silenced. He is almost con- 
vinced. He is about to acknowledge the 
truth of Elihu’s words, when YHVH, dis- 
covering the stratagem of Satan at the 
eleventh hour, hastens to the relief of his 
servant. Borne on the stormwind, he ap- 
pears to Job and his friends, and proves to 
them that the other gods are helpless in his 
majestic presence, that he alone is the great 
god of the universe, alone worthy of wor- 
ship. This epiphany of YHVH convinces 
not only Job of the error of Elihu’s words 
but also his three friends,—Eliphaz, Bildad, 
and Zophar, the representatives of the Sons 
of Elohim. They also now become followers 
of the religion of YHVH. And thus again 
this Job drama illustrated the futility of 
the other gods’ endeavors to deceive YHVH, 
who always has the best of his adversaries. 

As was stated before, these dramas were 
by their prophet-editors greatly changed 
before they were accepted into the Canon. 
We cannot, therefore, expect to find these 
biblical dramas answering Aristotle’s ex- 
act definition of what constitutes a drama: 
first, because of the changes these biblical 
plays underwent at the hands of their edi- 
tors, and secondly, because Aristotle in his 
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definition had in mind the Greek stage exclu- 
sively, and we cannot judge a Semitic drama 
by a Greek standard or formula—any more 
than we can apply this standard to our own 
modern dramas, those of Shakespere not 
excepted. Indeed, if the exact Aristotelian 
definition were brought to bear on them, 
most of Shakespere’s dramas would have 
to be removed from the stage. But, taking 
the whole of the world’s dramatic literature 
and generalizing the Greek standard some- 
what, we shall find that the Hebrew drama 
will fall into its rightful place. 

The modern dramatic student defines the 
drama as an expression of events in action. 
It must have characters, a plot, conflict of 
passions. It must have unity of action; 
that is, a definite beginning, a climax, and a 
catastrophe. In addition, it must be an 
expression of life as the writer and his audi- 
ence see it around them. It requires poetic 
dialogue and beauty of expression uniting 
the qualities of the conversational story 
with the lofty diction of the epic poem. 
Finally, the drama must have spectacular 
scenery, rapid and exciting action, and a 
conflict of wills. 

Every story of the Bible that answers 
these requirements may be assumed to have 
been originally a drama. If we take this 
broad definition of the drama, we shall find 


- 
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that the four stories to which I referred 
—the Serpent story, the Sacrifice of Isaac, 
the story of Balaam, and the story of Job— 
have still left in them many earmarks of 
their pristine dramatic form. By a careful 
analysis we shall see that these four compo- 
sitions fulfil all the dramatic requirements: 
they have all the pathos, the poetic fancy, 
the conflict of forces, and the grandeur of 
ethical teaching peculiar to the highest 
dramatic art. And they may therefore claim 
their rightful place among the noblest dra- 
matic literature of the world. 





V | 


THE PROPHETS 
OF ANCIENT ISRAEL 


“Shall a trumpet be blown in the city, and the people 
not be afraid? shall there be evil in a city, and the Lord 
hath not done it? 

“Surely the Lord God will do nothing, but he revealeth 
his secret unto his servants, the prophets. ? 

“The lion hath roared, who will not fear? The Lord 
God hath spoken, who can but prophesy?” 

—Amos iii. 6-8. 
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I 


TuERre is a great gathering of people near 
the Euphrates. Caravans from every part 
of Babylon are moving toward the eastern 
bank of the river; vehicles of every descrip- 
tion are to be seen from a distance, carrying 
women and children, and household goods, 
the men following in their wake. The people 
are now gathered on the shore, waiting im- 
patiently to hear the good tidings from the 
royal proclamation to the Jews. One by 
one now, their leaders arrive. Here is Prince 
Zerubbabel, there is Joshua, who is expect- 
ing to become the High Priest of the new 
temple to be built in Jerusalem, yonder is 
Sheshbazzar. Presently the King’s herald 
is seen galloping toward the conclave, 
waving the royal ensign in one hand to indi- 
cate that he brings the long-expected procla- 
mation from King Cyrus. Then he reads 
the following: 

“Thus saith Cyrus, King of Persia, The Lord God of 
heaven hath given me all the kingdoms of the earth: and 
He hath charged me to build Him an house at Jerusalem, 
which is in Judah. 
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“Who is there among you of all his people? his God be 
with him, and let him go up to Jerusalem, which is in 
aM Judah, and build the house of the Lord God of Israel 
it (He is the God), which is in Jerusalem. 

li “And whoever remaineth in any place where he so- 

i 


a ee a Sa ne San a nS ae Bane 


journeth, let the men of his place help him with silver, and 


| with gold, and with goods, and with beasts, beside the 
Mh | freewill offering for the house of God that is in Jerusalem.” 





i | When the herald concluded a shout of joy 
went up from the assembled multitudes. 
At last their great hope was realized ; the 
| promise of all the prophets fulfilled! Then 
a Babylonian embassy was announced, who 
wished to hold converse with their Jewish 

neighbors: 





“We have come to speak to ye as Babylonians, as neigh- 
bors, among whom ye have lived for fifty years. Our 
fathers brought your fathers hither as captives; yet they 
| treated them as free men. All the privileges and rights 
i of the land we bestowed upon ye. And thus, hand in hand, 

al we worked for the weal of our country in the days of its 
\ \ prosperity. 

“Now we are in distress. We have been conquered 
by a strange nation, we have been overcome by the 
Persians: Is it not now your duty to stay here with us? 
To help our land in its season of trouble, having enjoyed 
the fruits of its season of prosperity? 

“Sons of Judea, our fathers brought ye hither by force: 
Wwe now entreat ye to remain among us!” 


The assent of many of the Jews betrayed 
at once that the appeal had not been made 
in vain. Now, however, another embassy 
arrived—of Persians. They also in terms 
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of friendship and hospitality invited the 
Judeans to remain in the land of their 
dwelling. ‘‘ We, as well as ye, are strangers 
here in Babylon. Together let us work for 
the good of the country in which we live.” 
The number of waverers now increased; the 
sentiment appeared to become general that 
in Babylon they should remain. Still the 
final decision was not reached. They must 
still wait for the messengers dispatched by 
Zerubbabel and Joshua to reconnoitre and 
report on the conditions in Judea. It was 
not long before these, too, arrived. Judea, 
they said, was being ravaged by marauding 
bands. The Samaritans, the Moabites, and 
the Ammonites had taken possession of the 
country and were guarding it jealously 
against the return of the Jews. The road 
from Babylon to Palestine was beset with 
dangers. The wild tribes of the desert were 
ready to pounce upon every caravan encum- 
bered with women and children; and the 
mountain passes were altogether unpassable 
now. The messengers added their own 
opinion that the best thing for the Judeans 
would be to remain where they were. 

This discouraging report worked havoc 
in the minds of the Jews. All hopes of once 
more seeing the land of their fathers were 
abandoned, they durst not risk all they had 
for a country they could not hope to possess. 
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Suddenly there was a stir in the assembly. 
An aged, white-haired man, with wan face, 
but eyes flashing fire, arises in the midst of 
the crowd. ‘The Prophet Isaiah!” ery the 
people. ‘The second Isaiah! the holy 
Prophet is with us. Let us hear his advice. 
Let us hear the word of the Lord.” In 
inspired words the old prophet rebuked them 
for their faint-heartedness, their hesitation 
and fear; urged them on to activity and 
trust in God; and concluded with the words: 


“Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people, saith your God. 

“Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto her 
that her warfare is accomplished, that her iniquity is 
pardoned: for she hath received of the Lord’s hand double 
for all her sins. 

“The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, make straight in the desert a high- 
way for your God. 

“Every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain 
and hill shall be made low; and the crooked shall be made 
straight, and the rough places plain: 

“And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all 
flesh shall see it together: for the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken it.” 


As the trees of the forest are swayed by 
the winds of heaven, so was the multitude 
swayed by the words of the prophet. And 
in one great outburst of enthusiastic response 
the people raised their voices: 

“Tf I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget 


its cunning; let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, 
if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy!” 
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And a few days later fifty thousand Jewish 
families, under the leadership of Zerubbabel 
and Joshua, left the valley of the Euphrates 
to go forth toward Jerusalem, there to organ- 
ize once more the Judean commonwealth. 
Thus an epoch in Jewish history was brought 
about by the few words of the last of the 
prophets. Who were these prophets who 
could inspire and sway the people to such 
wonderful activities? When and how did 
they acquire their great influence? 


II 


If we go back in the history of Israel to 
seek the beginnings of prophecy, we will 
be surprised to note from what a tiny seed 
this great tree grew up and developed. The 
origin of prophecy can be found in two small 
institutions originally independent of each 
other. An old Semitic institution was that 
of seer, to whom the people from all sections 
of the country were wont to repair to ask 
advice and direction. These seers were 
either influenced by a god or by some sor- 


cery. (1 Samuel xxviii. 6-7.) Israel proba-. 


bly had this institution as far back as every 
other Semitic people. (Genesis xxv. 22.) 
But in the time of Moses and Aaron this 
office was given over to the priest. He with 
his Urim V’tummim foretold,the future and 
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predicted what was coming to pass. (Num- 
bers xxvii. 21.) This power the priests 
possessed even after Israel crossed the 
Jordan. (Judges xx. 18, 27-28.) 

But there was another institution, which 
appeared very early in the history of Israel, 
and this was the office of Nabhi, or prophet. 
This term Nabhi in Arabic and Assyrian 
means announcer, proclaimer, interpreter, 
or mediator between God and man. And 
the Hebrew being a cognate language, the 
term probably had the same connotation in 
that tongue. For we find Abraham called a 
prophet: ‘‘He is a prophet,” said God to 
Abimelech, ‘‘and he shall pray for thee, 
and thou shalt live.”” (Genesis xx. 7.) Of 
Aaron also it was said that he should be 
the prophet of Moses,—meaning his inter- 
preter. (Exodus vii. 1; also Exodus iv. 16.) 
This term Nabhi, however, came later to 
include also the ideas of preacher and poet. 
Thus the word is applied to Miriam, the 
sister of Moses, because she responded with 
a refrain to the song of the Red Sea. (Ex- 
odus xv. 20.) Again we read in Numbers 
(xi. 26) that Eldad and Medad, who were 
selected by Moses to act as his assistant 
judges, prophesied in the camp, to the an- 
noyance of Joshua. They were probably 
preaching or rhapsodizing. But perhaps 
the best instance of the poet-prophet is 
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Deborah. We know of her as a leader, one 
interested in the welfare of the people. 
She ruled as judge over Israel; but she was 
already known as Deborah the prophetess. 
Nothing of her prophecy is left us, how- 
ever, except one song, from which she prob- 
ably obtained the name Hanbhioh—the 
prophetess. From what we know of the 
B’nai Hanbhiuim, they were poets, singers, 
and musicians. (1 Samuel x. 5.) So far, 
therefore, the prophet was not a predicter 
of the future, but simply a poet or preacher 
or interpreter. 

It was Samuel, first known as a seer, 
but afterward as a prophet, who combined 
these two offices and made the seer also a 
prophet. (1 Samuel ix. 9.) Samuel was 
brought up under the care of the High 
Priest Eli, at the Tabernacle of Shiloh. 
Here he probably learnt, from the priests, 
the art of foretelling the future. Later, 
when Shiloh was destroyed, he became a 
seer or predicter of the future, although we 
do not know whether he employed the Urim 
V’tummim or Ephod or not. This power of 
his is mentioned in the Bible in connection 
with the episode of Saul. It would seem 
then that seer was the name by which 
Samuel was known at that time. But with 
the growth of his importance and with his 
election to the judgeship by the people of 
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Israel, his position was exalted and either 
he adopted the name of prophet later in his 
career or it was applied to him when he 
retired from public life, joining and later 
becoming the leader of the B’nai Hanbhiim. 
(See 1 Samuel xix. 20.) After his death 
there was for some time no great prophet 
who distinguished himself immediately. The 
guild of the sons of the prophets developed 
greatly under Samuel’s influence and thus 
was able to wield great power for good 
among the people. The young men of these 
bands were growing in fame and importance, 
and soon two of their number achieved re- 
nown and success—the prophets Nathan 
and Gad. The office of Nathan was similar 
to that of chaplain, at the court of King 
David; and Gad, the seer of visions, was 
also an adviser of King David. In these 
men prophecy in Israel had two of its great- 
est representatives. Like their successors, 
the later prophets, they dared to reprove 
the king for his sins, and stood for righteous- 
ness in life. The fable which Nathan told 
King David is a masterpiece of literature. 
It shows him not only as an advocate of 
righteousness but also as a skilful speaker. 
(See 2 Samuel xii. 1-14.) The same we 
find with Gad. He also reproved the king 
for counting the people against the divine 
command. (2 Samuel xxiv. 13.) 
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Literature, as we know, enjoyed one of its 
golden periods during the time of King 
David. This we infer, not only from the fact 
that many Psalms date from that period, 
but also because the prophets at this time 
began to write down their prophecies and 
experiences. The writer of the Chronicles 
seems to have had before him as sources of 
information the following books: (1) the 
History of Samuel the Seer (probably 
written in the time of King David); (2) the 
History of Nathan the Prophet; (3) the His- 
tory of Gad the Seer of Visions. Thus written 
prophecy dates back to the golden age of 
Hebrew literature, the reign of King David. 

It seems that as soon as Nob became a 
priestly city and took the place of Shiloh 
in Israel, the priests there again put up an 
Ephod and predicted the future. (1 Samuel 
xxii. 10; xxiii. 6.) During the interval 
between Shiloh and Nob, that is, at the 
beginning of Saul’s reign, it would appear 
that a new kind of oracle was introduced by 
Ahijah the priest. On one occasion they 
were about to make use of the Ark. (See 
1 Samuel xiv. 18, 37; also 1 Samuel xxviii., 
where four kinds of legitimate divination 
are given.) Hence for a short time the 
priests retained their old prerogative, though 
the prophets Nathan and Gad also seem to 
have retained the power of foretelling the 
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future. With the building of Solomon’s 
temple, this power of the priests was some- 
how modified, and the prophets now took 
the office of predicting the future entirely 
upon themselves. Henceforth the prophet 
becomes the public oracle, the predicter of 
the future, as well as the poet and preacher. 

Ahijah the Shilonite was a prophet in the 
full sense of the word, predicting the future 
and giving out oracles; so that when Jero- 
boam’s child was ill, his mother went to 
Ahijah the Shilonite to learn whether the 
boy would recover from his sickness. (1 
Kings xiv. 4.) For one reason or another, 
King Solomon seems to have alienated the 
prophetic order, and its members intrigued 
against him. Ahijah the Shilonite and She- 
maiah the man of God both interfered 
directly in behalf of Jeroboam, and helped 
along the break between the north and the 
south, the Ten Tribes and Judah. Perhaps 
the fact that Ahijah was from Shiloh, a city 
in the land of Ephraim, may have been 
responsible for his espousing the cause of 
Jeroboam, the Ephraimite. 


IIt 


Prophecy seems to have flourished despite 
the withdrawal of the King’s favor, however. 
For we have a number of prophets men- 
tioned by name merely, without anything 
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special being said about them. (1 Kings xiii. 
1, 11; also xvi. 1.) It was probably about 
this time also that the prophet Iddo flour- 
ished. (The writer of Chronicles mentions 
also the prophetic books of Ahijah the 
Shilonite and of Iddo the Seer of Visions. 
—2 Chron. ix. 29.) 

The prophetic order of the B’nai Han- 
bhiim seems to have been influenced very 
little by the change brought about by King 
Solomon’s reign. If anything, as a protest 
against the luxuriousness and foreign influ- 
ences, they retired even more into solitude, 
becoming more and more like hermits, and 
fostering a spirit of austere devotion to the 
old conception of religion. The man who 
would come forth from their midst must 
indeed have been filled with horror and in- 
dignation over the wickedness of the people 
of Israel, their adoption of foreign cults, and 
their imitation of the Canaanites. 

Such a man, giantlike in stature, clad in 
hirsute garments, with severe mien, suddenly 
appeared in northern Israel to protest 
against the wickedness of King Ahab and 
his wife Jezebel, against their introduction 
of the Baal worship into Israel. Elijah of 
Tishbi followed the traditions of his prede- 
cessors, the old prophets. He foretold the 
future, performed miracles, preached to the 
people, and censured the King on every 

7 
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occasion when he deemed it necessary. The 
murder of Naboth called out the wrath of 
the fiery prophet; and as soon as Ahab 
entered the vineyard of the dead man, 
Elijah appeared before him, crying: ‘‘ What, 
hast thou killed and now thou wilt take 
possession? Thus saith the Lord: In the 
places where dogs licked the blood of Na- 
both, there shall dogs lick even thy blood.” 

In his desire to compass the destruction 
of Baal worship in Israel, Elijah challenged 
the prophets of the latter god to a public 
trial, that it might be seen whose god was 
the more able to answer the prayers of his 
supplicants. The whole story of the atro- 
cious slaughter of the priests of Baal shows 
how rabid the prophets of those early days 
were. It would seem that the vision on 
Mount Horeb was almost a rebuke for this 
harshness and fanaticism. For there, to 
Mount Horeb, where Elijah went to com- 
plain to God of the wickedness of the people 
(1 Kings xix. 9-12), he was reproved for his 
cruelty: 

“And he came hither unto a cave and lodged there; and, 
behold, the word of the Lord came to him, and he said 
unto him, What doest thou here, Elijah? 

“And he said, I have been very jealous for the Lord 
God of hosts: for the children of Israel have forsaken thy 
covenant, thrown down thine altars, and slain thy proph- 
ets with the sword: and I, even I only, am left: and they 
seek my life to take it away. 
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“And he said, Go forth, and stand upon the mount 
before the Lord. And behold, the Lord passed by, and a 
great and strong wind rent the mountains, and brake in 
pieces the rocks before the Lord; but the Lord was not in 
the wind: and after the wind an earthquake; but the Lord 
was not in the earthquake. And after the earthquake a 
fire; but the Lord was not in the fire: and after the fire a 
still small voice.” ' 


Thus Elijah was informed by the Lord 
that his harsh methods, denunciations, and 
deeds of violence—as the breaking down of 
the altars, the withholding of the rain, and 
the killing of the prophets of Baal—were 
not the methods of God for converting the 
people. It is not in the whirlwind, nor in 
the earthquake, nor in the fire, that God 
reveals himself ordinarily, but in the still 
small voice—in kindness and tolerance and 
sympathy. 

His follower and disciple, Elisha, seems to 
have benefited by this lesson. Like Elijah, 
he performed miracles; like him, Elisha went 
about from place to place to encourage the 
worshipers of YHVH against the Baal wor- 
ship. But his methods of carrying out the 
ideas of his teacher, Elijah, were those of a 
diplomat. He, like Ahijah of Shiloh, quietly 
brought about a rebellion in Israel. It was 
Elisha who raised a revolution against the 
house of Ahab, and compassed the fulfilment 
of the prophecy of Elijah through the in- 
strumentality of Jehu. He thus succeeded in 
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accomplishing what his master only hoped 
and wished for. Neither of these prophets 
left any written documents; what we know 
of them was written by others, probably 
members of the guild of prophets. 

That literature in Israel had mounted to a 
high level in these times will appear from 
the fact that one of the most wonderful 
prophetic books of the Bible was written 
then; namely, the Book of Jonah, which is 
pronounced a late book by modern scholars, 
because the language seems to be of a late 
date. But from what was said in the lecture 
on Hebrew Poetry in regard to the work of 
the late editors on the Canonical books,— 
how they changed, amended, and made sug- 
gestions in the text,—it will be manifest 
that the language itself can prove very 
little one way or another. On the other 
hand, no book containing the story of Jonah 
could have been written later than the mid- 
dle of the eighth century B.C.; for the fol- 
lowing reasons: First, after the contact Israel 
and Judah had with Assyria, the name of 
Nineveh became a synonym for everything 
that was wicked, depraved, and tyran- 
nical. (Nahum iii. 19.) Her name, with 
those of Edom and Babylon, was a curse 
and an outrage. (Isaiah x. 16 ; Zephaniah ii. 
13-14.) No Jew would have said of that 
city that it returned to God with all its heart 
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after what the great prophets said about her. 
Second, the Jews heard later of the downfall 
and destruction of the Assyrian empire: no 
one would have written, therefore, a book 
telling of the return to God and consequent 
saving of the city of Nineveh. Furthermore, 
after the days of Ezra and Nehemiah the 
Jews were despised by their neighbors and 
regarded with hatred and suspicion by the 
people outside of Palestine. The Jews, 
having had only too good cause to know of 
this attitude of their neighbors, surely none 
of their writers would have stated nonchal- 
antly that it was the warning of a Jew which 
brought down the King from his throne and 
the people in ashes and sackcloth. Again, 
the whole lesson of the Book of Jonah would 
be out of place in the time of the second 
temple. In the Book the people of Nineveh 
are covertly contrasted with the people of 
Israel. The Ninevites, in spite of the fact 
that they were Gentiles, yet when the word 
of God came to them to repent, did so, we 
are told, unhesitatingly; whereas Israel, 
which had experienced God’s grace and 
mercy so often and had so many prophets to 
lead it the right way, never heeded their 
warnings. This lesson—that Israel was not 
so ready as the Gentiles to listen to the word 
of the Lord—would have been in place in the 
days of the first temple; for in those days 
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the burden of nearly all prophecy was: 
“Return, O Israel, to God thy Lord; for thou 
hast sinned against him.” During the 
second temple, on the other hand, the Jews 
felt that it was God who had not done his 
part toward them. They felt that they had 
been faithful to him, martyrs to his cause, 
suffering because they maintained their 
Judaism, while God did not keep his promise. 
The burden of the prophets now was to 
encourage them to hope, to point to the 
future as the time when the reward would 
come to Israel for its faithfulness. But the 
Book of Jonah points to the same idea as the 
old prophets, those of the first temple period. 

Then again, this Book could not have 
been composed during the second temple 
period because of the secondary lesson de- 
ducible from its story. The writer wishes 
to convince his readers that God is every- 
where, and that there is no evading or escap- 
ing him. He is at once in Palestine, beyond 
it in foreign lands, and on the sea. Accord- 
ing to the story, the prophet, wishing to run 
away from YHVH, sought to reach some 
other country beyond Palestine, believing 
that God could not reach him there. This 
naive idea—that God had no control outside 
of Palestine—was entertained by the Israel- 
ites only very early in their history; after 
the Exile, after Amos, Isaiah, and J eremiah, 
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such ideas as that of the omnipresence of 
YHVH were generally accepted as axioms. 
The returned captives had seen the hand of 
the Lord in Babylon, and there were many 
prophets in that country—Ezekiel, Daniel, 
and others; hence a writer of the post- 
Exilic period would scarcely have made the 
Prophet so naive as to imagine that he could 
thus evade the Lord by seeking a foreign 
country. This would prove beyond a doubt 
that the Book of Jonah was composed during 
pre-Exilic days. 

Besides, there are statements made in the 
Book concerning the sailors of the ship, 
about their anxiety to save Jonah from being 
thrown into the sea, their prayers and sacri- 
fice to God, and their vow to him if he would 
save them,—all indicating an attitude which 
no Jew of later days would have ascribed to 
Gentiles. Therefore the critical idea of the 
lateness of the Book of Jonah is undoubtedly 
wrong. 

The Book was in all likelihood written by 
the man whose name is mentioned in 2 Kings 
(xiv. 25) as a prophet in the days of Jero- 
boam II. By that time Israel had come 
in contact with Assyria only once—in the 
battle of Karkar (854 8.c.). The name of 
Assyria as yet loomed gloriously on the 
Eastern horizon. Just as later the name of 
Alexander the Great aroused enthusiasm 
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among the Jews, and many legends were 
told about him in Jerusalem, so at the 
beginning of its career, the young empire of 
the northeast called out the admiration of 
the people of Palestine. Hence a prophet 
could easily have taken advantage of the 
popular sentiment of his time with a book 
having the Assyrians as heroes. The legend- 
ary description of the city of Nineveh is 
typical of the Eastern imaginative mind, 
which loves to exaggerate and embellish its 
favorite objects. It was at the time of 
Assyria’s greatness then, and during the 
days of Jeroboam, that this beautiful Book 
of Jonah was composed. It is an allegory, a 
lesson to the people of Israel, to convince 
them that God’s favor may be won and mis- 
fortune averted by repentance and righteous - 
conduct; also that God is Lord of the whole 
universe. 

After the death of their three great repre- 
sentatives, Elijah, Elisha, and Jonah, the 
B’nai Hanbhiim lost much of their ancient 
vitality. They had now acquired worldly 
influence and power; and with this acquisi- 
tion, they also developed an ambition for 
riches. Again, many of them depended on 
their prophetic gift for a livelihood, and 
hence it was not seldom that they prophesied 
for money. (Amos vii. 12; Jeremiah xxiii. 
9-15; Ezekiel xiii. 17.) Consequently, in- 
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stead of speaking what they knew to be true 
they rather spoke what they thought would 
please their hearers best. Thus, instead of 
being the power for good they had been, they 
became an obstruction and a source of 
trouble to the few men of God who were 
really anxious to reform the people. The 
true prophets, who now carried on the mis- 
sion of Samuel, Elijah, and Elisha, no longer 
belonged to the prophetic guild; they were 
rather men who felt that they had received 
a special call from God. Considering that 
their people had need of them, they volun- 
teered their services, often directly against 
their own interests. In many instances they 
did not even possess the training and educa- 
tion of the B’nai Hanbhiim, but delivered 
their message as they felt it, simply, without 
the external smoothness and fine oratory of 
the prophets of the guild. 

A good example of this class is Amos, the 
prophet of Tekoah. He was not connected 
with any school, neither did he belong to the 
prophetic guild—a fact of which he boasted 
on many occasions. Once when he was told 
by the High Priest Amaziah, ‘‘Seer, flee 
thee away unto the land of Judah and eat 
there thy bread, and there prophesy”— 
Amos replied indignantly, ‘‘I am no prophet, 
nor am I the son of a prophet. I am a herds- 
man and a gatherer of wild figs. But the 
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Lord has taken me away from /behind the 
flocks and said unto me, Go, prophesy unto 
my people Israel.’””’ Amos brought to the 
prophetic literature a freshness, sincerity, 
and earnestness which added greatly to his 
otherwise unpolished message. It is cus- 
tomary now to overestimate somewhat his 
importance; many biblical scholars go so 
far as to say that he was the first prophet of 
Israel who preached the universality of God. 
Before his day, so they assert, the Jews had 
no monotheistic conception of YHVH; they 
never gave him credit for the control of the 
whole universe. This assertion, however, is 
based upon untenable arguments, and there- 
fore cannot overweigh the evidence to the 
contrary: the stories telling of God’s influ- 
ence over nations other than the Jews; the 
stories of the Creation, and of the Flood, and 
many others, where YHVH is depicted as 


' sovereign of the universe :—all of which go to 


prove that Israel considered God as the Lord 
of the whole world. The argument of the 
scholars to show that Amos originated the 
idea of God’s universality, is based upon the 
following words of Amos: 

“Are ye not as children of the Ethiopians unto me, O 
Children of Israel? saith the Lord. Have I not brought 


up Israel out of the land of Egypt, also the Philistines 
from Caphtor, and the Syrians from Kir?” 


He thus puts Israel on a par with the other 
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nations of which God takes care. This idea, 
however, was not new with Amos. Elijah 
also went to Zorfath of Sidon by the spirit 
of the Lord, and there he received a commu- 
nication from God. (1 Kings xvii. 14, 20; 
Xvili. 1.) Elisha too went to Damascus and 
there delivered a prophecy in the name of 
God. (2 Kings viii. 7-37.) Hence it would 
be more proper to say that this theory of 
YHVH being confined to Palestine might 
have been a belief of the common people; but 
it was never entertained by the prophets. 
In fact, they spoke against any such idea. 
And as we saw before, the Book of Jonah 
also was written at that time to combat the 
notion that YHVH was the God of Palestine 
only. Therefore the Prophet Amos was not 
the first to announce the doctrine of the uni- 
versality of God. 

What Amos did evolve, though, was of 
as great importance to Israel’s religious de- 
velopment as the idea of the universality 
of YHVH. To the statement of the false 
prophets, that Israel was God’s chosen 
people, and as such safe from the attacks of 
all enemies—since YHVH must protect his 
elect—Amos made answer: Yes, Israel is 
chosen from all other nations; and therefore 
he must live up to the high standard of a 
chosen people, and show all nations by his 
actions that he is better than they, otherwise 
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he will be punished sooner and more severely 
than the other peoples. (Amos iii. 1-2.) 
Amos thus is one of the most significant 
characters in the history of the religious 
development of Israel, the pioneer of a 
process of evolution from which Israel can 
reckon a new era in its religious develop- 
ment. 

Yet Amos, with all his greatness, was 
harsh and severe in his judgment of the peo- 
ple. To his great qualities the next notable 
prophet added the attribute of love. Hosea 
also condemns the iniquity of the people; 
but he adds that God is waiting, patiently, 
lovingly, yea, anxiously, for their return, 
their repentance. His great word is, God is 
love. God is the Holy One, the Merciful 
One, whom pity overcomes. He cannot 
cast aside the people whom he once loved. 
He is a kind father, who punishes a child 
with a bleeding heart, for its own good, so 
that he may afterward enfold it all the more 
warmly in his arms. Hosea is a man of 
emotion, intense, the most deeply religious 
of all the prophets of Israel. To explain 
God’s ways in his dealings with his people, 
Hosea, who happened to be in love with an 
immoral woman, married her, on her promise 
to be faithful to him thenceforth. She did 
not keep her promise; but Hosea, instead of 
putting her away from him as she merited, 
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finding that he still loved her, merely sepa- 
rated from her for a time, saying that as soon 
as he should be convinced that she will 
become faithful to him, he would take her 
back. This experience of his, Hosea read 
into God’s relation with Israel. God also 
has betrothed Israel to himself on condition 
that she be faithful to him. Israel also did 
not keep her promise, and hence God was 
about to drive her from his home. But he, 
too, still loved his people despite her unfaith- 
fulness; and as soon as she would repent and 
return to him, her redemption would be 
compassed and she would be restored to 
God’s favor. Thus, in chapter eleven, 
Hosea says: 

“T will not execute the fierceness of mine anger, I will 


not return to destroy Ephraim: for I am God, and not 
man; the Holy One in the midst of thee.” 


And in the following beautiful words, he 
promises Israel God’s blessing: 

“His branches shall be spread, and his beauty shall be 
as the olive tree, and his smell as Lebanon. 

“They that dwell under his shadow shall return: they 
shall revive as the corn, and grow as the vine: the scent 
thereof shall be as the wine of Lebanon.”—(Hosea xiv. 
6-7.) 

Hosea also showed an independence of spirit 
that is wholesome and refreshing. Though 
himself a northerner, nevertheless he ex- 
presses his hope that soon the Children of 
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Israel (the Ten Tribes) will return and seek 
YHVH, their God, and David, their King. 
He thus admits that the rebellion of Jero- 
boam, though participated in by Ahijah of 
Shiloh and Shemaiah the man of God, was 
nevertheless a mistake. (Hosea iii. 5.) In 
the same manner he denounces the act of the 
prophet Elisha in stirring up the rebellion of 
Jehu. For he says that the blood shed in 
the valley of Jezreel will be visited upon the 
dynasty of Jehu;—and this notwithstanding 
Jehu did whatever he was ordered to do by 
the messenger of Elisha. 

The message of this gentle prophet is 
aptly epitomized in the words of Cornill in 
his “ Prophets of Israel ’’: 


“Thus is love, grace, mercy, ever the last word: for God 
is love. Thus religion becomes an act of love. God calls 
for love, not sacrifice, knowledge of God, not burnt offer- 
ings; and acquires thus a power of intimacy that till then 
was unknown. That dear, comforting phrase, ‘the Lord 
thy God,’ which places every individual man in a personal 
relation of love with God, was coined by Hosea, and is 
first found in his book.” 


Hosea was the last of the long line of 
prophets of northern Israel. In his days 
Samaria was razed to the ground, Israel was 
overthrown, and the people carried away 
captive to Assyria. Whether he survived the 
great catastrophe, is unknown; but his final 
word was a message of comfort which was 
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like healing balm to the bruised heart of 
Israel: 

“T will love them freely: for mine anger is turned away 
from him. 

“T will be as the dew unto Israel: he shall grow as the 
lily, and cast forth his roots as Lebanon.’’—(Hosea xiv. 
4-5.) 


IV 


While in the north every generation had 
its prophet, in Judea his voice, if heard, was 
not recorded in the Bible. Whether this was 
due to the influence of the priests, who, ac- 
cording to the Talmud (Sotah 48L), still 
possessed the Urim V’thummim, or whether 
there was not so much cause for the prophets 
to protest in the south as in the north, is now 
impossible to say. A tradition is here and 
there in evidence concerning an unknown 
prophet in Judea. The writer of the Chroni- 
cles has a tradition of a prophet Eddod and 
a prophet Hannoni; also one named Zecha- 
riah, who was the son of Jehojada, the 
High Priest, in the days of Joash. Accord- 
ing to the tradition this last prophet rebuked 
the King and his nobles for their unfaithful- 
ness and for this temerity was killed in the 
temple. It was not until the exciting days 
of Ahaz and Hezekiah that the voice of the 
prophet was raised even in the gates of Jeru- 
salem. There were numerous prophets in 
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Judea at this time. But the one who stood 
head and shoulders above the rest was 
Isaiah, the son of Amoz. 

Isaiah, according to tradition, belonged to 
the royal family, and his own daughter was 
married to King Hezekiah. He lived during 
the tumultuous days of the fall of the king- 
dom of the north and the first contact of 
Judah with Assyria, when the former was 
threatened with the same fate as the north- 
ern kingdom. A citizen of Jerusalem, most 
of Isaiah’s prophecies were delivered there. 
He began his prophetic ministry at the 
death of King Uzziah—probably in 737 
B.C., when he came forward as the counselor 
of King Ahaz, at the time of the invasion of 
the Syrians and Ephraimites. Later, when 
the Assyrians besieged Jerusalem, King 
Hezekiah sought his advice, and his word 
put new courage into the faltering hearts of 
the people. From the evidence of his own 
words, Isaiah considered himself chosen for 
the mission of preaching the word of YHVH 
to Israel; and a good messenger he really 
was. His prophecies, in a measure, deal 
with the same ideas as those of Amos and 
Hosea,—decrying, like them, unrighteous- 
ness, luxuriousness, and idolatry. He differs 
from them, however, in his unswerving 
belief in the inviolability of the temple in 
Jerusalem: “‘Come what may, Jerusalem 
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must be saved; for God is like a shield 
around her to watch and guard her.” And 
it was in accordance with this idea that he 
advised Ahaz not to enter into any treaty 
with his neighbors or with Assyria. So, too, 
it was due to his influence that Hezekiah 
finally rebelled against the King of Assyria. 
Isaiah, in addition to his being a prophet, 
seems also to have been a good statesman. 
He was an educated man and well versed in 
the history of other peoples and contempo- 
rary events. 

Isaiah announced the idea of the provi- 
dence of God. Everything that happens in 
the world, he taught, is simply God’s work, 
the carrying out of his ordinations. Assyria 
is God’s instrument for punishing the 
peoples of the earth and forcing Israel es- 
pecially to return to its God; but as soon as 
this work is accomplished, Assyria will meet 
its deserved doom: 


“Wherefore it shall come to pass that when the Lord 
hath performed his whole work upon Mount Zion and on 
Jerusalem, I will punish the fruit of the stout heart of the 
King of Assyria, and the glory of his high looks.’””—(Isaiah 
x. 12.) 

“With Isaiah sank into the grave the 
greatest classic of Israel. Never did the 
speech of Canaan pour forth with more 
brilliant splendor and triumphant beauty 
than from his lips. He has a strength and 

8 
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power of language, a majesty and sublimity 
of expression, and inexhaustible richness of 
fitting and stirring imagery, that over- 
whelms the reader, nay, fairly bewilders 
him.’’—(Cornill, “‘ The Prophets of Israel.’’) 

Isaiah seems to have been the only 
prophet who saw his country enjoying hap- 
piness and prosperity. His contemporary 
king, Hezekiah, was a religious monarch and 
led the people to the service of God. Ac- 
cording to tradition, public schools were 
established during his reign, where the 
children were instructed in the laws of 
God (Talmud, Sanhedrin, 94b). Literature 
about this time flourished gloriously. The 
last few chapters of the Book of Proverbs 
are supposed to have been written or trans- 
lated in the time of Hezekiah. The land 
was quiet and prosperous. But this was 
the last glow of the setting sun. With the 
death of Hezekiah the condition of Judah 
changed for the worse. The new king, 
Manasseh, changed the policy of the govern- 
ment entirely. He favored the party of the 
idolaters, and consequently undid all the 
reforms of Hezekiah and instituted idol 
worship in Jerusalem. As this called forth 
the protests of the prophetic party, a veri- 
table persecution was the result. Many of 
the prophets were executed or expelled from 
the country. We know not whether Isaiah 
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lived to witness the downfall of his party 
and the work he helped to establish, or not. 
Legend assigns to him the martyr’s death. 
According to this legend, Manasseh, angered 
by the censure of his father’s old adviser, 
ordered his execution. Tradition has it that 
Isaiah, being now an old man, hid himself 
from the King in the hollow trunk of a tree. 
Manasseh, on discovering his hiding-place, 
ordered the tree to be sawed through; and 
thus perished the venerable prophet who 
had done so much for his country. Probably 
this tradition is not founded on fact; but it 
indicates the harsh measures adopted by 
Manasseh in his persecution of the prophets 
of God; and what is more, it symbolizes the 
downward path of Judah. For the blight of 
Manasseh’s harshness sapped the vigor of 
the nation; thenceforward it sank rapidly 
into its decline. If any prophets remained 
in the country, they were in hiding; so we 
hear nothing of them during the long and 
bloody reign of Manasseh. 

With the ascent to the throne of his grand- 
son, Josiah—after the brief reign of Amon— 
a change for the better took place for the 
prophetic party. Josiah was a follower of 
YHVH, and at once re-established the re- 
forms of Hezekiah. An old manuscript was 
unearthed in the temple during his reign. 
(According to the best critical authorities, 
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it was the Book of Deuteronomy, which 
was found in 621 B.c.in the temple.) And 
in accordance with the advice of the prophet- 
ess Huldah, its laws and institutions were 
firmly established by the young and noble 
King of Judah. The prophets were now 
again given full liberty to preach their gospel 
of truth. The local shrines—many of them 
built during the reign of the wicked Manas- 
seh—for sacrifices to the different gods, 
were abolished by Josiah, and the temple at 
Jerusalem alone was decreed as the place 
where sacrifice to the One Living God might 
be brought ;—so that the law of Deuteron- 
omy might be enforced which ordained that 
all the people of the country must come three 
times each year to God’s chosen temple at 
Jerusalem, there to make their sacrifice to 
YHVH. 

But a new catastrophe now befell Judah, 
which brought disaster to the prophetic 
party. King Josiah, of whom even the 
prophetic writer of Kings says that he was 
the most virtuous ruler since the time of 
David, was defeated in battle and slain by 
the enemy; and the country was put beneath 
the yoke of Egypt. The prophetic party 
bore the brunt of the calamity. It was use- 
less to serve God, cried out the people. 
Manasseh, the idol-worshipper, had a long 
and prosperous reign, while Josiah, who 
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served God faithfully and zealously, was 
slain by the enemy, and his country enslaved 
by the Egyptians. It was then, when Judah 
was already well advanced onits downward 
path, where the northern kingdom had stood 
one hundred years before, that a new 
prophet arose among the people, to explain 
the apparently incomprehensible. Jeremiah 
of Anothoth took upon himself the difficult 
task of announcing to the people the reasons 
for the misfortunes that befell Judah and 
of warning them that even greater calami- 
ties were in store for them unless they re- 
turned to YHVH. Jeremiah encountered 
great difficulty in getting the people to 
believe in the impending catastrophe be- 
cause of the dictum of the prophet Isaiah. 
For in the time of Hezekiah the great proph- 
et put forth the statement that Jerusalem 
was safe from destruction; that God would 
protect his holy city and his temple from the 
hands of the enemy. To Jeremiah’s predic- 
tions of the imminent destruction of the city 
and temple the people paid scant attention, 
satisfied that the Lord would protect his own. 
(Jeremiah iv. 10; also vii. 3-15.) Another 
great difficulty confronting Jeremiah lay 
in the belief that if Judah also should be 
expelled from the country, the religion of 
YHVH was bound to die out; and for this 
reason alone YHVH would be compelled to 
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protect his people. Hence they need not 
fear the King of Babylon and his over- 
whelming army. Another miracle would 
surely occur: like the Assyrians, the Baby- 
lonians would be destroyed by God himself. 

To these objections Jeremiah for the first 
time in the religious history of Israel an- 
nounced the idea that religion does not de- 
pend upon the land or the temple. All cere- 
monies are of little consequence, in fact; it is 
the thought, the knowledge of God, that is 
of importance (Jeremiah ix. 23); and there- 
fore there is no need of the temple worship 
in order to perpetuate the religion of YHVH. 
The people already exiled in Babylon alone 
could preserve the religion of God. (Jere- 
miah xxiv. 4-7.) Thus Jeremiah was the 
first prophet to put religion upon a higher, 
an ideal plane, discounting the externals of 
religion, to the exaltation of a pure heart 
and an upright mind. According to him, 
“God searcheth the heart and the reins” 
(Jeremiah xvii. 10)—an expression coined 
by him and signifying that the motive and 
the mind behind the act, rather than the 
act, is what counts with God. 

But indeed Jeremiah went a step further. 
Suppose Israel and Judah both should be 
destroyed, nevertheless God’s worship would 
live on in the hearts of his faithful. And 
again, by taking hold of the old idea of 
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Isaiah, that God is the Lord of the whole 
universe and will be worshipped universally, 
he proclaimed: 

“OQ Lord, . . . the Gentiles shall come unto thee from 
the ends of the earth, and shall say, Our fathers have in- 
herited only lies, vanity, and things wherein there is no 


good. Can a man make gods unto himself that are no 
gods?”—(Jeremiah xvi. 19-20.) 


Thus Jeremiah pronounces the Lord’s inde- 
pendence of Jerusalem, of the temple, of his 
people Israel. In order to win the favor of 
YHVH, you must act according to his divine 
law. 

Yet Jeremiah, though following in the 
footsteps of Amos in this regard, was not 
altogether of the same stern mould as his 
predecessor. Indeed he was full of sentiment 
and compassion for his people. He wept 
over their fate; and while on the one hand 
he upbraided them for their iniquities, on 
the other, he criticised God for his harshness 
and unforgiveness. We can easily under- 
stand how he must have felt when he had to 
denounce his own people, whom he loved 
and cherished so dearly. In his despair and 
reluctance to utter to them the message of 
harshness, he cursed the day of his birth, 
wishing he could have been silent and could 
have refrained from denouncing them. But 
the word of the Lord is like a fire in his 
mouth; he must pour it forth, reproaching 
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the people for their sins and announcing to 
them their dire fate. Yet how he is over- 
come with bitter compassion, with commis- 
eration for them: 

“Oh that my head were waters, and mine eyes a foun- 
tain of tears, that I might weep night and day for the slain 
of my people!””—(Jeremiah viii. 23.) 

Jeremiah lived to witness the downfall of 
his people, which he so greatly dreaded. In 
spite of his warnings, no one would hearken 
to his prophecies. The hosts of Babylon and 
Chaldea swept down upon the land, razed 
the holy city, burned the temple to the 
ground, and carried the Judeans off into 
captivity. A few were left in the land, and 
these few later had to flee to Egypt for pro- 
tection against fresh misfortunes. Among 
them was also the venerable prophet Jere- 
miah, who still fought for his people, and 
still upbraided them; but, like the Greek 
prophetess Cassandra, he was not believed. 
Broken-hearted he died in the land of the 
Pharaohs. Tradition goes further, making 
his end the death of a martyr. According to 
the legend, he was stoned to death by a mob 
who had heard him denounce the Egyptians 
and.foretell the conquest of Egypt by King 
Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon. 

Another great prophet, who was a contem- 
porary of Jeremiah, was Ezekiel, the son of 
Buzi, the priest. He also saw the misfortune 
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of his people and was a witness to the calam- 
ity that befell Judah. In fact, he was one of 
the captives taken by King Nebuchadnezzar 
in his first invasion of Jerusalem in 597 B.c. 
Ezekiel prophesied the misery that would 
come upon Jerusalem in all its severity; he 
denounced many of the priests for their 
wrong-doing, the leaders of the people for 
their carelessness, and the King and the 
nobles for their idolatry. But when the 
catastrophe came, when Judah was de- 
stroyed, the people were taken captive to 
Babylon, and the temple was burnt to the 
ground, it was then that Ezekiel became a 
prophet of hope and promise. He answered 
the question: What will God do without his 
people? differently from Jeremiah. Jere- 
miah foretold that the whole world would 
become followers of YHVH; Ezekiel an- 
nounced the promise that Judah would re- 
turn home and become once again the people 
of God, with a temple consecrated to the 
worship of YHVH, and all the ancient cere- 
monies once more performed by his servants, 
the priests and the Levites. 

This promise was undoubtedly as balm 
of Gilead to the grieving hearts of the cap- 
tive Judeans. Instead of giving up their 
Judaism and the God of their ancestors, 
who had deserted them so unscrutably, they 
turned their faces toward the future, in hope 
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and expectation of being eventually restored 
to their beloved country. And thus the 
greatest catastrophe that befell Judah really 
turned into a blessing. For while Judah was 
prosperous and free in his own country, he 
never thought of God, nor cared for his 
ceremonies or his religion; but now, in misery 
and suffering, in captivity in a strange land, 
he looked forward anxiously, hoping that 
God would remember him once again, and, 
as in the time of Moses, once more lead him 
forth out of the house of bondage. The 
Exile, therefore, was not wholly a misfortune 
for Israel. In a sense it was even a real ad- 
vantage for the later development of Juda- 
ism. Indeed, without the Exile, there would 
be no Judaism to-day; for while the Judeans 
were in their own country, they clung to the 
many superstitions inherited from the Ca- 
naanites, to the idolatry wherein every 
mount and vale of Palestine had its own 
idol, its own superstitious legends; so that 
Israel, had it remained in Palestine, would 
have preserved the Canaanitish paganism 
forever. But the Exile, by cutting off all 
connection of the Judeans with the local 
superstitions, left them free to engage their 
minds in the great literary works of their 
own prophets. For indeed these were the 
only things they could take with them from 
their old home. The people therefore 
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cherished these writings of their prophets 
and accepted their words as the true word 
of God. 

But the greatest lesson they learnt in their 
exile was that the worship of YHVH does 
not depend upon temple or sacrifice; in 
exile they could build no altars or temple; 
hence little synagogues were built in place 
of the temple and prayers took the place of 
the ancient sacrifices. 

Again, in their misery and anguish, they 
learnt to look to the past as the period of 
happiness and glory, and to the future as 
their only hope and consolation. Thus the 
Messianic idea of a glorious reign of Israel 
took root in the hearts of the exiled people. 
Taking David as the archetype of the days 
of glory, the hope grew forth that the 
future savior of his people, the new Messiah, 
would be a descendant of the house of 
David, who would regain for Israel his 
ancient greatness. 

And so, when at last the great proclama- 
tion was issued by King Cyrus, that the 
Jewish hopes of many years were about to 
be realized, all those who had remained 
faithful to their religion came forward as 
the pioneers, to return to the home of their 
ancestors. The few words of Isaiah Deutero 
were sufficient to drive away the tempta- 
tions of the Babylonians and Persians, to 
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rout the misgivings which the reports of the 
messengers had aroused; and with one 
accord the cry rang forth from the assembled 
hosts: 


ui Jerusalem, if I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right 
hand forget its cunning; let my tongue cleave to the roof 
of my mouth, if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief 
joy!” 





